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Regatta On Lake Lanier / #4 In A Series / exotoararny ey GRaPHic ASSOCIATES 


Ctbanta sa Fun Place 


SMOOTH SAILING — 1070 FEET ABOVE SEA LEVEL — From Easter until Halloween 
hundreds of happy Atlanta sailboat owners hoist their sails and throw their worries to 

the wind. Skippers from 8 to 80 skim the 74,200 acres of nearby lakes Lanier and Allatoona. 
Although sailing has been a favorite Atlanta sport for only a decade, the popularity of 

the various regattas sponsored by the sailing clubs draws entries from across the nation and 
foreign countries. » If you are buying or selling overseas, set a course for west latitude 33°, 
45’ 18”, north longitude 84° 23’ 25”. It’s the location, in Atlanta’s Commerce Building, 

of the C&S International Office. Headed by Doug Smith, it offers complete services to ease 
and speed transactions in foreign trade. In fact, whatever your financial need try 

Citizens & Southern. You will find it an all weather bank. 


The Citizens & Southern Banks in Georgia &. ASSETS: 235,000 customers; $679,000,000 


MEMBERS F.0.!.C 





another Rich’s first 


for downtown Atlanta... 


Underscoring Rich’s belief in downtown Atlanta is the city’s newest and most unusual parking structure, Rich’s new self-park 
garage, opening soon. It provides covered access directly into Rich’s...the only such parking convenience in the United States 
for a downtown store. The garage accommodates 650 cars, several times that with daily turn-over. It is open and spacious with 
each of the six levels identified by a different color. Slopes are so gradual even an inexperienced driver will be able to park with 
ease and assurance. A revolutionary spiral ramp provides quick exit into Alabama Street. 
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in the shadow of Henry Grady 


@ Atlanta businessmen and new industries seeking 

counsel! and financial help find a bank in the shadow of 
e famous Henry Grady monument that is serving this 

1unity and the area in a new and different way. 

@ You'll find men you can talk with...men who “speak 

men with vision... men with heart 


yur language’”’... 
u multiply your dol 


who are always glad to help yo 
and to build a greater Atlanta. 
yne proof of Fulton National’s leadership is that the 
ority of Atlanta’s leading firms 
f you’re looking for a bank that 


have accounts with 


can serve you better, 


Fulton 


National | 
Bank 
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Manuscripts: Unsolicited manuscripts should be 
mailed to the editorial offices at 1301 Com- 





merce Building, Atlanta 3, Georgia, and should 
be accompanied by return postage. Such unso- 
licited manuscripts will be handled with reason- 
able care, but the magazine and the Atlanta 
Chamber of Commerce assume no _ responsi- 
bility for their safety or return. Any copy ac- 
cepted is subject to whatever adaptations and 
revisions as are necessary, in the judgment of 
the editors, to meet the requirements of this 
publication. Payment for such manuscripts 
covers all author's rights, contributor’s rights, 
and contestant’s rights, and all title and inter- 
est in the material accepted, and will be made 
at our current rates upon acceptance. All photos 
and drawings will be considered as part of the 
material purchased. 
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Atlanta: Industrial Center of the South 
Atlanta is the unchallenged center of industry 
in the South, but is that the whole story? A look 
at the future, with some educated guesses. 


Ga. State + Business Curriculum + 
People = D.B.A. 

The Board of Regents has just approved a Doc- 
torate of Business Administration degree for 
Atlanta’s urban college. 


Where Does Atlanta Go From Here? 

by Phil Hammer « Philip Hammer is an eco- 
nomic consultant who has worked for some of 
the nation’s most famous corporations. His in- 
cisive comments on Atlanta’s growth, problems, 
and prospects makes a signficant and important 
article. 


Lockheed Looks to the Future: 
Space, and Man 

Last of a three-part series on the Lockheed co- 
lossus. Lockheed/Georgia is still the world’s 
best-known manufacturer of airlift vehicles. 
Sara Pacher reports on their activities in the 
field of nuclear research and missiles. 


Atoms, 


Young Men on the Go: Dick Felker & 
John Keeble 

A successful securities salesman and an out- 
standing young lawyer joined efforts several 
years ago to have a try at the mutual funds 
business. Result: Mutual Funds of America, Inc. 


Opening Day at the Mart 

The biggest building in town — the Merchandise 
Mart — opened for business this month. Photog- 
rapher Jay Leviton was on the scene and has 
come up with an unusual view of the Mart’s 
first 15,000 buyers. 


The Men of Atlantic Steel 

No other group of people better exemplify the 
industrial giant Atlanta has become than the 
hard-hatted men of Atlantic Steel. A collection 
of pictures, plus text, on the city’s only manu- 
facturer of steel products. 


Town Talk 4 
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Editorial 13 











WHICH ATLANTA? 


A former Atlantan, transplanted 
in Dallas, Texas, placed a long dis- 
tance call to Atlanta, giving a num- 
ber in the Trinity exchange. The 
Atlanta operator came on the wire 
and denied having any such ex- 
change. There was a brief argument, 
followed by apologies when the At- 
lantan found he had reached Atlanta, 
Texas. Now back in Atlanta, the 
same individual placed a call to Dal- 
las, giving a number in the Riverside 
exchange. This time the Dallas 
operator balked; there was another 
brief argument, again followed by 
apologies. Dallas, Georgia, it was. 
And we assume the same thing could 
happen to an Irelander calling Dub- 
lin, a Greek wanting Athens, or an 
Italian telephoning home. 

Which brings us to the next point. 
How many cities bear the name At- 
lanta? We checked, and, for the col- 
lectors of trivia, here it is: Arkan- 
sas, Idaho, Illinois, Indiana, Kansas, 
Louisiana, Michigan, Missouri, Ne- 
braska, New York, Texas, and Geor- 
gia. Which causes us to wonder 
further: Did any one of these other 
twelve have the name first? We 
doubt it, but we’re writing to find 
out for sure. 


PHONY FURNACE PITCH 


Opie Shelton, the Chamber’s exec- 
utive vice president, doesn’t normal- 
ly handle routine telephone calls. On 
the other hand, anyone asking for 
the manager, or the general man- 
ager, or the boss, gets him on the 
phone. It isn’t always nice. 

This was a record month Some 
people insist, incredibly, * at the 
Chamber has something to do with 
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the weather (see editorial). So he 
gets a call which begins: “I sup- 
pose you know it’s raining again?” 


That always means trouble, and 
usually gets this reply: “Just a min- 
ute.” (Short pause while he peers 
out window.) “By golly, you’re right. 
It is raining again.’” 

One man in a downtown building 
thinks the police are conducting a 
whistling campaign against him. He 
called the Chamber, naturally, asked 
for the manager, and got Shelton. 
Then he laid it on the line; it was 
clear to him, he said, that Shelton 
was personally responsible, with the 
police, for this vicious campaign, 
and he wanted it stopped. Shelton’s 
reply: “By golly, you’re right. It is 
raining again.” 

Not really. He talked to the gen- 
tleman, advised he take the matter 
to the police and, after an agonizing 
period of more conversation and 
more accusations, finally hung up. 

Another example involved furnace 
salesmen. The Better Business Bu- 
reau called one afternoon last week 
to report that furnace salesmen were 
telling their prospects that the At- 
lanta Chamber of Commerce spon- 
sored them. The story went like this: 

The sales organization worked out 
of a “boiler room” or “telephone 


’ room.” They’d call and say, “This is 


so-and-so of such-and-such Furnace 
Company. The Atlanta Chamber of 
Commerce is sponsoring us in a 
safety campaign and they’ve asked 
us to come out there right away and 
check your furnace.” 

We don’t know how many people 
fell for such a line, but one woman 
balked. “‘Why did the Chamber rec- 
ommend you?” 

“Well,” said the super-salesman, 





“they checked their list of members 
and found we had the highest Dun 
& Bradstreet rating. The other two 
members (who sell furnaces) don’t 
do good work, so they can’t recom- 
mend them.” 

The prospect said she was going 
to call the Chamber. “Okay,” said 
the salesman, “I’ll call back after 
you’ve talked to them.” 

While the prospect was looking for 
our telephone number in the direc- 
tory, the phone rang again. “This 
is Mrs. Parker at the Atlanta Cham- 
ber of Commerce,” said the caller. 
“IT understand you wanted to talk 
with us about such-and-such Fur- 
nace Company.” She went on to 
spout the same lies about D&B rat- 
ings and other things which the 
Chamber was supposed to have con- 
sidered in its recommendation. 

There is no Mrs. Parker in the 
Chamber, of course. And the Cham- 
ber doesn’t recommend one member 
over another. Shelton finally got the 
super-sales force on the phone and 
stopped the calls. But, for the rec- 
ord, if a salesman says he is recom- 
mended by the Atlanta Chamber, call 
the Chamber or the Better Business 
Bureau. It isn’t so. 


ON THE COVER 

The brawny 
young giant on 
this month’s 
cover was de- 
signed by Robert 
Benton, art di- 
rector of ESQUIRE 
magazine. Given 
the assignment of illustrating At- 
lanta’s industrial growth and future 
on a cover, his offering clearly ac- 
complishes the job. The flexed mus- 
cles and energetic vigor of this 
young worker demonstrate the qual- 
ities which have made us the South’s 
leading industrial center. Benton’s 
ESQUIRE covers and layouts have won 
every award in sight. 

Two other famous names have 
scheduled covers for us— Jerome 
Gould and Saul Bass. Gould, an emi- 
nent designer with a national repu- 
tation, has submitted a cover which 
will be used in the fall. Saul Bass 
(movie title on Man With The Golden 
Arm, Exodus, Around The World In 
Eighty Days, etc.) will do a cover 
for ATLANTA in the spring. 




















THOUGHTS ON TEXAS MONEY 

At a question-and-answer session 
following a speech the other night, 
an editor became involved in a dis- 
cussion of the relative merits of At- 
lanta as compared to Dallas, Texas. 
He expressed his belief that, while 
Dallas is booming and progressive 
and prosperous, Atlanta will soon 
catch and pass the city in size and 
importance. When? Well, the editor 
didn’t want to speculate on that, but 
he did point out that Atlanta, now in 
the formative years of its boom, is 
remarkably similar to Dallas of 1953- 
55. Atlanta now stands in almost the 
exact same position as Dallas oc- 
cupied during those years. 

People can’t talk about Texas with- 
out talking about money. Someone, 
rationalizing the situation, made the 
remark: “Dallas has so many mil- 
lionaires, their economy just natur- 
ally blooms.” Put bluntly and plainly, 
nothing could be further from the 
truth. Dallas does have a great many 
millionaires. And, theoretically, it 
takes only one or two Hunts and 
Murchisons (combined wealth: about 
214 billions, according to news re- 
ports) to beef up an economy. But it 
just doesn’t work that way. H. L. 
Hunt and Clint Murchison, to choose 
only two, don’t invest their fortunes 


in Dallas, Texas; nor do they earn | 
and accumulate them there. Neither | 


does Leo Corrigan. 


Where do Dallas entrepreneurs in- 
vest their money? Look around. The | 
Bank of Georgia Building is owned | |)" 
by Leo Corrigan. Of Dallas. So is the | 
Fulton National Bank Building. The | 
Georgia Power Company leases its | 
magnificent new building from | 
Henry C. Beck, the builder. Where 
does he live? Dallas, Texas. Dallas in- | 
terests just announced plans to con- | 
struct two 17-story buildings oppo- | 


site Lenox Square. George Dahl, a 


familiar name in his hometown of | 
Dallas, has scattered real estate in- | 


terests here. So does Charles Sam- 
mons, another Dallas entrepreneur. 


And, another thing—where do these 
men keep their cash? Some of it, ob- | 


viously, is in Dallas banks. Some of 


it, though, and just as obviously, is | 


in Atlanta banks. 


Though they contribute mightily | 
to its legend of great wealth, Dallas | 
millionaires didn’t make Dallas great. | 
Dallas people make it a great city. | 
The same thing is unquestionably | 


true of Atlanta. le be he 
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Chamber | 
Pot-pourri 


A SITE FOR THE STADIUM 


Arthur L. Montgomery, president of The At- 
lanta Coca-Cola Bottling Company and chairman 
of the Chamber’s Stadium Committee, showed up 
at the regular board meeting last month with a 
long-awaited, much-discussed, oft-forsaken pro- 
posal for the city’s first all-weather stadium. Speak- 
ing for the committee, he offered the first concrete 
plan ever devised for the city. It’s concrete — and 
exciting, as evidenced by major stories in the news- 
papers all last week. 

The stadium, completely air-conditioned, will 
seat 55,000 persons and will include restaurant fa- 
cilities, parking facilities (for 14,000 cars), ex- 
hibition halls, club facilities, and a number of 
features which were unexpected. Total projected 
cost: $15,500,000. 

The Chamber committee recommended the old 
James L. Key Golf Course as the best site for the 
new stadium. Several other sites — the Central Air 
Rights area, the South Urban Renewal area, Lake- 
wood Park, Buttermilk Bottom area, and East 
Cobb County — were considered and, for one reason 
or another, rejected. The last three — Lakewood, 
Buttermilk Bottom, East Cobb County — were 
eliminated because they wouldn’t be accessible by 
rapid transit. Key was finally selected because it 
was hardest to eliminate. 

The critical factors in the selection were (a) Is 
it accessible by rapid transit? (b) Is it so located 
as to allow quick access from the areas of mass 
population? (c) Will there be 100-150 acres of 
land for parking facilities? (d) Will the neighbor- 
hood be adversely affected by the light, noise, and 
traffic generated by stadium activities?, and (e) 
Can it be developed in time for Atlanta to take 
advantage of upcoming opportunities (such as ma- 
jor league baseball, bigtime football) ? 

The James L. Key Golf Course, after considering 
all factors, was, as we said, hardest to eliminate. 
That doesn’t make it a perfect location in the eyes 
of the committee, but a good one, and the most de- 
sirable of those sites available. 








HARRIS APPOINTED FINANCE 

CHAIRMAN 

Byron P. Harris (of A. M. Pul- 
len & Company) has been ap- 
pointed chairman of the Cham- 
ber’s Public Finance and Taxation 
Committee. He succeeds James H. 
Wilson, Jr., who remains as a 
committee member. The commit- 
tee maintains a continuous study 
of fiscal, tax, and budgetary mat- 
ters at all governmental levels, 
with particular emphasis on At- 
lanta and Fulton County affairs. 


FORWARD ATLANTA MOVES 

ON, DRAWS ATTENTION 

There were fifteen meetings of 
Forward Atlanta volunteers in the 
past month. Enthusiasm contin- 
ues to run high and Atlantans 
have already invested more than 
$1,200,000 of the million-and-a- 
half required to complete the pro- 
gram. It now appears that the 
goal will be reached by the end of 
September, as originally antici- 
pated. 

The spirit of the thing seems to 
be spreading west. Al Altwegg, 
business editor of the Dallas 
Morning News, was in town re- 
cently, and was “impressed.” As 
soon as he returned to Dallas, a 





major story appeared in his news- 
paper, accompanied by pictures of 
the Bank of Georgia Building and 
the Georgia Power Building. The 
story began: ‘“There’s a new spirit 
sweeping Atlanta, the Atlantans 
say, and they like it.”” Well said, 
we think. 


MORE ON REAPPORTIONMENT 

Last month, this department 
reported on the progress of the 
Atlanta Chamber’s drive to ap- 
prise the Legislative Reappor- 
tionment Study Committee of this 
area’s interest in the subject. Rep. 
Frank Twitty, chairman of the 
committee, had expressed dis- 
appointment at the apparent 
“apathy” of citizens regarding this 
important study. Frank Shackle- 
ford, chairman of the Chamber’s 
Local and State Affairs Commit- 
tee, opened up a drive to assure 
Rep. Twitty of citizens’ interest. 
The Camilla legislator now re- 
ports that more than a thousand 
letters have been received from 
citizens expressing great interest 
in the study. Letters should be ad- 
dressed to Rep. Frank Twitty, 
State Capitol, Atlanta 3, Georgia. 


continued on page 35 

































































When you think of travel 
think of C&S 


One phone call and our travel spe- 
cialists handle all details — plane, 
train, hotel, car hire . . . everything 
from reservations to delivery of 
tickets. We also work out schedules 
and complete itineraries. 

We take care of any cancellations, 
reroutings and refunds. 

YOu PAY NOTHING EXTRA. This is a 
C&S Bank service.$1 fee on rail res- 
| ervations only . You are invoiced 
| monthly. No deposit required. 


vacation? 
? TOWN AND 
ww COUNTRY TOUR 


Europe—a Touch of 
Asia—Mediterranean 








| Through our travel connections 
| abroad we were able to arrange an 
_ off-season luxury tour priced far be- 
| low what you would expect. Only 
| tour of its kind and not likely to be 
| repeated. Accommodations at lux- 
ury hotels only. Experienced tour 
| conductor. Financing arranged. 
| ALL EXPENSES, even tips and admis- 
sion fees. Round trip from N. Y. 
_ via Swissair JET.17 Days - $1,095. 


Reservations limited to small group 
Departure October 6 — Return October 22 


| CALL C&S TRAVEL DEPARTMENT 
JAckson 5-5618 


Another customer 
service of 


The CITIZENS 
& SOUTHERN 
NATIONAL BANK 


COMMERCE BUILDING 
ATLANTA 
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Now! Save as you go... 
with First Federal’s new 





fits 





GEORGE W. WEST, JR., PRESIDENT 
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Letters to the Editor 


BEING A SOUTHERNER 


Dear Sirs: 

The July issue of ATLANTA is the best yet. You have 
added a new high to the superior quality of your maga- 
zine. Thank you for sending me one. 

How right you are. Being a Southerner these days 
does, in fact, put a fellow to the test. Today, and to- 
morrow too, those of us who were born and bred as 
Chattahoochee River Southerners are facing a challenge 
which will, indeed, test our metal. 

Challenge though it be, it is fraught with opportunity 
for creative accomplishment. Were it not for the prob- 
lem, there would be no opportunity. 

In the course of your honest-to-goodness soul search, 
see, if you will, the vast potential which awaits us only 
if we measure up to the responsibility of raising the 
economic, intellectual, civic, and moral values of those 
we seek to serve. In this endeavor we must, at every 
opportunity, encourage forthright, open-minded, and 
affirmative leadership in politics, business, and in our 
feligious activities in order to give direction and pur- 
pose to our efforts at problem solving. See, if you will, 
our vast and dormant waste-lands of land and mind 
which are crying to us for development. Please realize, 
and encourage those around you to realize that we can 
never solve our problem so long as we maintain the 
present low level of average education. With an average 
of eighth grade education for our white people in 
Georgia, age twenty-five and over, and an average of 4.9 
grades for our colored friends, we should take action 
now to elevate that level. Only by so doing can we hope 
to supply trained management people for an expanded 
industrial growth. See, too, if you will, the need for us 
to replace emotional hysteria with reason and agitation 
with truth. Then, and only then, can we expect to take 
action based on enlighted thinking. Let us seek the 
truth by rational appraisal of ideas and test it by open- 
minded discussion in the market place of ideas. Let us 
see that we cannot move forward or upward so long as 
we continue to look backward with wishful thinking and 
immature worship of a past that is dead and gone. 

Let each of us ask ourselves, “Why am I afraid to 
face the issues of our day, and to speak out affirmatively 
and boldly in behalf of what I believe?” 

Should we continue indefinitely to hide our faces from 
the light of day, with craven souls and fearful, or shall 
we meet the tests which come our way with resolute 
heart and cheerful? 

The most sublime endeavor to which we, as Southern- 
ers, can commit ourselves is to concentrate our thinking, 
talking, direct our efforts toward resolving this unholy 
tumult that has lately arisen among us. 

Only by the exercise of the democratic processes of 
honest inquiry, frank, open, and bold discussion may we 
hope to do so. In such an undertaking, let us be re- 
reminded that, 

“Great minds seek and discuss ideas. 
Broad minds discuss events, and 
Only narrow, closed minds discuss people.” 


Mr. William James said of Ralph Waldo Emerson, 
“... there ever shone from him the effulgence of the 
Universal Reason. The great Cosmic Intellect terminates 
and houses itself in mortal man and passing hours. Each 
of us is an angle of its eternal vision.” 

Let each of us as Southerners ask ourselves, what is 
the scope of my angle of vision? How broadly do I re- 
flect the divine intelligence with which my Creator en- 
dowed me? Or, am I neglecting to focus my intellect, 
reason, and action in the positive quadrant of our 
Southern life? 

Carry on sir, for the Atlanta area and the Southland 
that she leads and serves. There is magic in believing 
and doing. And there is gold to be found in leading us 
on to the higher levels of human value in commerce, 
politics, industry, and ethics and intellect that only 
affirmative action can attain. 

JULIAN M. LONGLEY 
Industrial Consultant, 
Southern Regional Council 





Dear Sirs: 


The July issue of ATLANTA was slapped down on my 
board yesterday —and snapped me to attention! My 
outcry soon had the entire design staff clustered around 
me and they all agreed: An extremely handsome product. 
Reading through some articles sustains our first im- 
pression of high style with substance. Congratulations 
to you and your Art Director and Staff. 

HENRI V. JOVA 
Abreu & Robeson, Inc. 
Atlanta 


Dear Sirs: 

The city of Atlanta has a wondrous future and we 
who are proud of its advances to date feel an air of ex- 
citement over what is to come. With ATLANTA MAGAZINE 
the excitement of the future focuses dreams into reality. 

ROBERT L. MARCHANT 
Wall Street Journal 
Atlanta 


You have certainly done a wonderful job in expand- 
ing the size and scope of this magazine. In my estima- 
tion it holds first place among similar magazines pub- 
lished by other Chambers throughout the country. 

GEORGE E. SCHNEIDER 
New Orleans Public Service, Inc. 
New Orleans 











Commercial and Industrial 
Building or Sites 


MORTGAGE LOANS 
INSURANCE 

APARTMENTS 

APARTMENT MANAGEMENT 


ADAIR 


REALTY & LOAN CO. 


REALTORS Established 1865 


56 PEACHTREE ST. 
MAIN OFFICE JAckson 1-010 
NORTHSIDE CEdar 
SOUTHSIDE POplar 7-748 
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The Banker is a Good Man to know 


The Trust Company of Georgia — which has almost 70 years of ex- 
perience — believes that a banker and his client should have a close 
relationship.. Because of this belief, at the Trust Company of Georgia 
you will find that the Senior Officers are available to their customers. 
Find out for yourself how this open-door policy in banking can work 
to your advantage. The Trust Company main office is located at Edge- 
wood and Pryor and there are six other banking locations in Atlanta. 


Experienced officers to serve you are available at all these locations. 











Trust | 
Company 


or Georcia 


Banking Since 1891 


MAIN OFFICE MOTOR BANK 
Edgewood at Pryor Behind the main bank 
BUCKHEAD OFFICE EAST ATLANTA OFFICE 
LENOX SQUARE OFFICE WEST END OFFICE 


WEST PEACHTREE OFFICE 
Member FDIC 





What’s Your Category? 


I see by the papers that the John Birch Society is 
planning to place all Americans into neat cate- 
gories, listing us as to whether we are liberals, 
socialists, communists, or, presumably, conserva- 
tives. Golly, that is going to be quite some task. In 
an effort to be helpful so far as I am concerned I 
have been struggling to find out which of these 
categories fits me. The socialist and communist 
categories can be dispensed with immediately. 
Neither describes me. So that leaves only the labels 
of liberal and conservative for me to decide between. 

But after giving this matter great thought and 
consideration I have come to the conclusion that I 
don’t know whether I am a liberal or a conservative. 
Don’t know when I have been so confused. On al- 
most every major issue that arises the confusion 
increases. 

Take a look at some of the decisions I have had 
to make. Education, for example. For as long as I 
can remember I have been urging greater support 
for public education at every level, plus adequate 
salaries for qualified teachers. But it has always 
seemed to me that the closer public education is to 
the people the better the education is. So now when 
so many of our governmental leaders and even some 
of our Georgia educators say that we can have good 
education only if the federal government pays for 
it, I become bewildered. If I believe that we here 
in Georgia are willing and able to pay for our own 
public education and thus maintain control, does 
that mean I am a conservative? 

And take foreign aid as another. So long as we 
have an extra grain of wheat or an extra stitch of 
clothes and there is a hungry or cold person in the 
world I would like to share with him. Does that 
make me a liberal? But on the other hand it irri- 
tates me to see any part of my tax money paid out 
in tribute to the rulers of countries living under the 
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iron hand of a dictator or worse. Do I then become 
a conservative? 

And take medicine and health care. Being a 
liberal I don’t want to see anyone ever denied the 
best health care that modern science can provide. 
This would include free hospitalization and medi- 
cine to those who, because of no fault of their own, 
are unable to pay. But danged if I want an all- 
powerful federal government telling me which doc- 
tor I must use and when and to what extent I am to 
be sick. Is that ultra-conservatism? 

Then there’s labor legislation. Having once been 
fired from a newspaper job because of union activi- 
ties, surely I must have been a liberal, at that time 
at least. But for organized labor to suddenly become 
more powerful than the government, able to scoff 
at law and order and to get away with it unscathed, 
makes my blood boil. Conservatism, I guess. 

Even on issues which appear basic I am con- 
fused. It always seemed to me that the legislative, 
judicial and executive departments of government 
were limited in their areas of responsibility, and for 
good reason. So now when I see the judicial inter- 
preting the laws to suit its own peculiar personal 
conviction, the executive branch enacting law by 
executive order and the legislative raising no voice 
of protest, then heck, I begin to wonder. 

Maybe it’s just that labels have all gotten mixed 
up here of late. We liberals try to equate all of our 
actions with progress, while we conservatives let 
them get by with it for fear that someone will 
equate our actions with stagnation. 

Yep, I am confused. But not so much so that I 
wouldn’t know who to follow if I had to choose be- 
tween, say, Senator Hubert Humphrey and Senator 
Barry Goldwater. 

Sorry, Mr. John Birch Society. I can’t help you. 
Categorize away. 
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HELPING ATLANTA GROW 


A growing savings and loan business.such as 
Standard Federal helps make your community a 
better place in which to live, work and raise a fam- 
ily. Your savings and those of your neighbors. . . 
which now total $33,345,129.48 in Atlanta Standard 
Federal . . . provide money to kuild homes in 
greater Atlanta. This, in turn, creates jobs for con- 








struction workers, income for suppliers of materials, 
orders for factories, revenue for retail stores and 
other local businesses. 

There is scarcely a person who does not bene- 
fit, directly or indirectly, from your savings. So 
the money you place in your insured savings at 
Standard Federal helps Atlanta grow. 





% 
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Savings 


STANDARD FEDERAL SAVINGS AND LOAN ASSOCIATION 


44 BROAD STREET, N. W./ ATLANTA 3, GEORGIA 
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ATLANTA EDITORIAL 


WHATEVER ELSE ATLANTA MAY FIND WRONG with itself, one of its 
faults will not be proved to be a lack of courage. The “Forward At- 
lanta” campaign would have never been possible in a city afraid to 
submit to a minute examination. Some people avoid physical check- 
ups for fear that the doctors might find something wrong. Some 
cities are just as shortsighted. The “Forward Atlanta” campaign 
is taking Atlanta apart, piece by piece, searching for defects that 
need correcting. Once the repairs are made, back go the pieces, this 
time forming a much stronger and a much healthier city. The ex- 
amination is not only revealing the defects, but the strong points 
as well. Also, you can’t accuse Atlanta of civic hypochondria, since 
this is the first time in about 33 years that the city has submitted to 
a thorough checkup. Quite frankly, all of the findings so far are 
tremendously encouraging. The worst defect to evidence itself so 
far has been a mild case of complacency. Even that was in its early 
stages and can be cured without too much trouble. The prognosis 
is excellent. Atlanta’s muscles are young and wiry, her ability to 
absorb and assimilate has never been better, the ugly blotches on 
her face are beginning to disappear, her mental condition shows her 
to be sharp and alert, blood pressure is normal in spite of agitations 
which have killed off many another city, and everything points to 
a long and healthy life. We are taking our medicine, the bitter with 
the sweet, and we feel fine, brother, just fine. 


ALL ABOUT THE WEATHER — These age-old wheezes which attempt 
to relate Chambers of Commerce with the weather have got to go. 
Too many people don’t seem to realize it’s all just a gag. When 
Atlanta darned near floated off the hill during the Spring rains, we 
had call after call, asking what was wrong with the weather. 
Actually we haven’t the faintest idea. Some of you swear it’s be- 
cause of nuclear activities. Some blame it on space activities. Some 
accuse the Communists of a dastardly new weather war. All of you 
may be right. In the future, if you want weather information, or if 
you want to expound on your own pet theory of “what’s causing it,” 
please, pretty please, don’t call the Atlanta Chamber of Commerce. 
Weather is not just a local matter. Call the Georgia State Chamber 


of Commerce (JA 4-8481) or the United States Chamber of Com- 


merce (MU 8-4401). Perhaps they can help. 
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Following Gen. Forrest’s maxim, 
Delta was first in the world with 
DC-8 and Convair 880 — went on 
to provide the most jets over its 
principal routes — now spans the 
nation with a new Southern Trans- 
continental service. 
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span the nation 
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The new State Docks at Brunswick. 


where new industries like to drop anchor 


THE COMPASS has 32 points, and from most 
of them industry is coming to Georgia, to 
see, to study, to settle and to succeed. Even 
where the Atlantic bounds our state, the 
trade winds are rising and stirring our ports 
to greater activity. 


Georgia is growing —in_all directions. In 
the first six months of this year, 35 new 
manufacturing and processing plants* were 
located on Georgia Power Company lines, and 
27 industries expanded their facilities. 


A CcirTrizewun WHEREVER we 


SERVE 


These new industries and plant expansions 
represent an addition of over $22 million 
in capital investment, nearly 4,000 jobs and 
more than $10 million in annual payrolls. 


The Georgia Power Company coordinates 
its efforts with state agencies, chambers of 
commerce and other business concerns in 
promoting industrial progress. The common 
goal is a brighter future for Georgia and all 
its citizens. 


* Each industry represents a capital investment of 
$50,000 or more and employs 10 or more workers. 
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Atlanta: Industrial Center of the South 


ie 1889, just a scant 70-odd years ago, Atlanta’s 
Henry W. Grady made a speech describing the 
funeral of a Pickens County man and sadly pointed 
out the lonely fact that the poor “‘one-gallus fellow” 
had nothing from his homeland to carry into the 
next world except the “chilled blood in his veins 
and the marrow in his bones.” 

In 1889, it was indeed the sad truth that a man 
buried in Georgia had to have his tombstone im- 
ported from Vermont, the nails in his coffin from 
Pittsburgh, his coffin from Cincinnati, his laying- 
out clothes from New York and Chicago and the 
fabric of his coffin bands from the textile mills of 
New England. 

In that year of 1889 — when the curse of Recon- 
struction still hung heavy over Georgia and the rest 
of the South — nothing could have been truer of the 
South’s industry than Grady’s statement that “the 
South didn’t furnish a thing on earth for that fu- 
neral but the corpse and the hole in the ground.” 

Grady — because of his vision of the New South 
and the future of his home town of Atlanta — would 
probably not be surprised if he could look at At- 
lanta’s industry in 1961. But it is certain he would 
be pleased — up to a point. 

When the time comes now for a man from Pick- 
ens (or Fulton, or DeKalb, or any other Georgia 
county) to bid farewell to this world and his home- 
land, there’s no reason why he has to depend on any 
other section of the country for all the items he 
needs for his burial. Tombstones? There are in 
Atlanta more than 25 firms specializing in marble 
and granite monuments. Nails? One of the na- 
tion’s largest manufacturers of nails and similar 
products is a home town steel mill. The coffin it- 
self? Atlanta has four large casket manufacturers. 
His last suit and shirt and shoes? Any of a host of 
Atlanta factories could supply them. 

Grady’s figure of speech about the funeral of the 
man from Pickens County might have been ap- 
propriate for the closing years of the nineteenth 
century, but it strikes a false note today; Atlanta’s 
industry in 1961 is much more concerned with life 
and vitality than with death. Grady’s ‘““New South” 
has become a reality, and the reality is most evident 
in the capital of the South, Atlanta. A recent 
directory of manufacturing and assembly plants in 
the Atlanta metropolitan area (Price: $1.00), pub- 
lished by the Atlanta Chamber of Cominerce, lists 
a myriad of industrial plants — from the AAA Bat- 
tery Manufacturing Company to the Zonolite Com- 
pany; and the list was out of date the day it was 
published, since every day sees new plants added 
to the roster. 

No other major city in the United States has 
quite the same history of growth as has Atlanta; 
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by Virgil A. Hartley 
none other has grown in quite the same way and for 
the same reasons. Of the 24 top cities in the coun- 
try, 17 developed because of direct access to water- 
ways. Two others developed because of their close 
proximity to New York City. Washington attained 
its size because of its position as the nation’s 
capital. 

The four others — Atlanta, Dallas, Kansas City 
and Minneapolis-St. Paul—are all inland cities, 
and should have had the same reasons for economic 
growth. But even in this company of inland cities, 
Atlanta holds a unique position. Each of the others 
has developed because of a limited number of eco- 
nomic factors: Dallas was built on a base of oil 
and livestock, Kansas City on grain and livestock, 
Minneapolis-St. Paul on grain. In later years, each 
of these cities experienced an expansion in the 
diversity and versatility of the industrial base, but 
their economy still ultimately depends on the his- 
torical factors. 

Atlanta, on the other hand, is now, and has al- 
ways been, the crossroads of a regional economy — 
a crossroads which has always incorporated into 
its own economic life the elements of the economy 
of the Southeast. It has been said that the history 
of Atlanta’s industry has followed the history of 
the increasing industrialism of the South. As the 
central city —in a geographic, economic and cul- 
tural sense — the role of Atlanta has never changed 
with respect to the region which surrounds it; only 
the region has changed. 

In this sense, Atlanta is almost a perfect picture 
of the ideal city — a city which is dependent on the 
surrounding region and which in turn leads and 
feeds that region. 

During the early history of the city, the whole 
of the Southeast was a vast agricultural plantation, 
and Atlanta occupied the position as the most im- 
portant center of distribution for the products of 
this plantation to the north, and for the products 
of Northern factories and mills to the South. 

The first real industry to be established in At- 
lanta was a natural outgrowth of its central location 
in the middle of the South’s cotton fields. When the 
Industrial Revolution of the mid-nineteenth cen- 
tury began to take hold in the United States, the first 
textile mills were located in New England — mainly 
because of the ready availability of wool, labor and 
machinery. It was not logical, however, for cotton 
mills to be centered in any section but the South, 
and the first effort Atlanta made to capture new 
industry was in the cotton textile field. The effort 
was a big one. Three large fairs in the last 20 years 
of the century — the Cotton Fair and Great Inter- 
national Exposition in 1881, the Piedmont Exposi- 
tien in 1887 and the Cotton States International 
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Exposition in 1895 — opened the doors of large in- 
dustry to Atlanta and established the city as the 
undisputed leader in the Southeast. The first large 
textile mill in the area — Exposition Cotton Mills — 
was formed specifically to occupy one of the build- 
ings of the 1881 fair. 

And other heavy industry in the early part of 
this century was just as closely tied to the total 
economy of the region as were the first textile mills. 

Some of the pioneers in Atlanta industry which 
are still around, however, did not come into being 
and did not achieve their success strictly because 
of the location of the city. The most famous — the 
Coca-Cola Company —is an outgrowth of the ex- 
periments of an Atlanta druggist, John S. Pember- 
ton, and the merchandising genius of Asa Candler. 
The extraordinary history of the success of Coca- 
Cola is not necessarily a part of the industrial fab- 
ric of Atlanta, although it is certainly one of the 
brightest threads running through it. The same suc- 
cess story could have been written in any American 
city. 

The history of Atlanta’s growth as the industrial 
center of the Southeast is a long one and is filled 
with details and complex ramifications. To be sure, 
there are specific landmarks: the production of At- 
lanta’s first Ford Model T in 1915; the building 
boom of World War I; the establishment of the Bell 
bomber plant (later Lockheed/Georgia) in the 
early years of World War II; the establishment of 
both the Buick-Oldsmobile-Pontiac and Ford assem- 
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bly plants in the 1940s; and just recently, the open- 
ing of the Crown Cork and Seal plant in the south- 
ern part of the metropolitam area. 

One of the most significant advances ever made 
in the economy and industry of Atlanta was during 
the latter years of the 1920s. It is not coincidental 
that this tremendous surge forward in building 
and the establishment of a host of new industries 
came at the same time as the Atlanta Chamber of 
Commerce’s first FORWARD ATLANTA cam- 
paign, a four-year, $700 thousand campaign which 
ended in 1929. Some of the city’s most valuable in- 
dustries and businesses came to Atlanta during 
these years, and many close observers of the At- 
lanta scene say the expansion of these years was 
the real beginning of modern industrial and com- 
mercial Atlanta. 

But then and now, the history of Atlanta’s indus- 
try has followed the pattern begun in the days fol- 
lowing the Civil War: the location of the city as a 
distribution center for the entire Southeast even- 
tually leads to the establishment of manufacturing 
plants to serve the markets of the region. If there 
is one single fact which can be said about the his- 
tory and the future of Atlanta’s industry, it is that 
most industrialists come to realize that the center 
of the market and the center of the market’s trans- 
portation is logically the best center for manufac- 
ture. 

But this is the process concerned with out-of- 
town concerns coming to Atlanta from the outside 
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world. Many of the strongest manufacturing indus- 
tries in Atlanta have not come into the city from 
outside; they had their beginning here, have ex- 
panded here, so that today their operations extend 
throughout the region and sometimes throughout 
the nation and the world. A survey made by the 
Industrial Bureau of the Atlanta Chamber in July 
of this year listed more than 30 large and impor- 
tant companies dealing in manufacturing or mate- 
rial converting which have their headquarters in 
Atlanta and branches elsewhere. (This total does 
not include a large number of firms dealing in dis- 
tribution and services, such as insurance companies, 
truck lines, retail chain stores, railroads, etc.) 

But statistics cannot tell the whole story. For 
many years, it was easy for an Atlanta resident, 
when questioned about the major commercial as- 
pects of his home town, to say the economy of the 
city was based on transportation and communica- 
tions. He could even say the picture had hardly 
changed — in a relative sense — since the founding 
of the city; Atlanta was built on a base of trans- 
portation and had remained so for nearly a century. 
He could glibly say that transportation still em- 
ployed more people than any other industry and 
paid many of the bills for Atlanta residents. 

As the years move inexorably into the ’60s, how- 
ever, and as the city takes on a more mature look, 
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the picture is not so easily assessed. It is true that 
the location (that over-riding consideration) of the 
city has not changed and that it still is the geo- 
graphic and economic center of the Southeast. But 
today, it is no longer true that transportation em- 
ploys the majority of Atlanta workers. Even now, 
some time after the fact, it comes as a shock to 
many Atlanta businessmen that manufacturing has 
overtaken the giant of transportation and is now 
the single largest employer in the Atlanta area. 

It was not long after the city was proclaimed to 
be one of more than a million residents that per- 
ceptive men began telling the city planners, the city 
fathers and ordinary citizens that Atlantans must 
begin thinking like the people of a big town. There 
are advantages in being big, they said, but there are 
also responsibilities to be faced and problems to be 
met head-on and solved. 

In 1889, Henry Grady could take an isolated 
event — the funeral of a Pickens County man — and 
demonstrate the sad plight of the South’s industry. 
The task of self-analysis today is not such an easy 
one, but Chamber leaders were determined not to 
be put off with the mere difficulty of the task. Any- 
one familiar with the affairs of Atlanta knows that 
the Chamber has essayed the task and is now well 
into the first phase of a three-year program of 
probing and hitching up the belt. v wv v 
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© many businessmen, the aca- 

demic activity of the colleges and 
universities of their city often seems 
far removed from the hustle of the 
marketplace, but fortunately for 
them, the academicians themselves 
are not as prone to ignore the potent 
effect teaching and learning always 
have on the total community. 

And fortunately for the Atlanta 
business community, the men of At- 
lanta’s Georgia State College of Busi- 
ness Administration have always 
been very much aware of the tre- 
mendous effect their activity can 
have and very much aware of the 
responsibility imposed upon them to 
make certain their activity exerts the 
best possible influence on the life of 
the area. 

The responsibility has been met 
well in the past (particularly in the 
last several years), but announce- 
ment came in July of one of the 
boldest and most responsible steps in 
the history of the 46-year-old insti- 
tution — the beginning of a program 
leading to the degree of Doctor of 
Business Administration. 

“We hold a unique position in the 
Atlanta community,” says Dr. 
William Rogers Hammond, Dean of 
Graduate Studies, “and we have felt 
for some time that the offering of a 
doctoral program was essential if we 
were to continue to fulfill our re- 
sponsibility to the business and aca- 
demic community of the area.” 

Those whose job it is to look 
sharply and closely at the economics 
of the Atlanta scene have recently 
been warning that one of the most 
serious problems the community now 
has to face is the alarming out-flow 
of educated and trained men and 
women from Atlanta and Georgia. 
They cite as one of the best reme- 
dies for this situation an increased 
emphasis on teaching young people 
the essentials of business and indus- 
try. And this is precisely the objec- 
tive of the Graduate Division of 
Georgia State’s School of Business 
Administration: “The primary ob- 
jective of the graduate program is 
to prepare men and women for posi- 
tions of administrative responsibility 
in business, government and other 
organizations.” 

Dr. Hammond, a holder himself of 
a D.B.A. (from Indiana University), 
added that the College had not peti- 
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tioned the Georgia Board of Regents 
for the authorization of the degree 
before this summer because it was 
considered essential to meet certain 
conditions before the school was 
ready to offer the program. 

“Specifically, we knew we had to 
have a faculty which was profession- 
ally well qualified and effective, both 
in teaching and research; the assur- 
ance of capable and well motivated 
students; programs for lesser de- 
grees which were soundly conceived 
and soundly administered, and final- 
ly, adequate library collections and 
holdings. We have all these elements 
present now in the School of Busi- 
ness Administration and in the Col- 
lege of Arts and Sciences.” 

The quality of the faculty of the 
School of Business Administration is 
perhaps the best indication that the 
doctoral program will be a success; 
the faculty is, indeed, the most sub- 
stantial in its field in the entire 
South. Out of a total of 49 faculty 
members in the School of Business 
Administration, 41 hold academic de- 
grees or other credentials considered 
“terminal” in their field; 34 hold 
either doctorates of philosophy in 
business or doctorates of business 
administration. 

With the addition of the program 
leading to the doctorate of business 
administration, Georgia State be- 
comes the first institution in the 
South offering such a program. How- 
ever, other Southern schools — LSU, 
Tulane, and the Universities of North 
Carolina, Florida, Alabama, Texas, 
Arkansas and Mississippi — do offer 
the doctorate of philosophy in busi- 
ness. Most of the institutions offer- 
ing the D.B.A. are concentrated in 
the Northeast and the Midwest. 

As newsworthy and exciting as the 
new program is, the real significance 
of the additional degree lies in the 
solidarity of Georgia State’s pro- 
grams leading to lesser degrees. 

“Without the solid foundation of 
the academic programs leading to 
the Bachelor and Master of Business 
Administration, we would not be able 
to offer this new program,” Dr. Ham- 
mond says. “We expect a large part 
of the candidates for the doctorates 
to come from the ranks of students 
who have completed their work here 
for the degree of Master of Business 
Administration.” we ef id 
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The hand of history is shaping 

Atlanta’s future in a unique way 

- it is riding three tides at the same time 

- it has the makings of a new kind of city... 
but the question is: when tomorrow comes, 
will Atlanta just be big, or will it be great? 
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By Philip Hammer. The future of 
Atlanta is one of the most exciting ever faced by 
an American city. Twenty years from now the old- 
timers will prop their feet up on their atomic heat- 
ing units and say, “Whew, what a sleigh ride.” 

It is not just growth I am talking about, or big- 
ness, or new landmarks over the countryside. It is 
Atlanta’s future as capital of a region in profound 
change. It is its role as one of the dozen or so “na- 
tional cities” that will light up America at strategic 
points. A sleigh ride the next 20 years will be, in- 
deed. 

Behind this vision are the hard facts of econom- 
ics. Atlanta’s tomorrow is being clearly fashioned 
in new forms and‘new dimensions — bigger, bolder, 
different — by three sets of economic forces: 1) the 
rapid transformation of the Southeast from an 
agrarian to an industrial economy; 2) the sharp 
pace of technological change in the U. S. economy 
through the “second industrial revolution”; and 3) 
the new patterns of locational mobility — in people, 
plant, polis, and post office — which are re-casting 
the nation’s economic structure over the landscape. 
Aren’t these same forces affecting other cities? 
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Certainly — but not quite in the same way or with 
the same magnitude that they are affecting Atlanta. 
The hand of history is shaping Atlanta’s future in 
a unique way. She is riding three tides at the same 
time. This fact has far-reaching implications. It will 
influence everything she does and how she does it 
in the days ahead. 

Most people know about Atlanta’s historical role 
as the nerve center of the Southeast — we have not 
forgotten Sherman’s reminder 100 years ago. Most 
people also know that the Southeast’s economy is 
sharply on the way up. However, few of us recog- 
nize the depth of the economic changes taking place 
in the region and the new role that Atlanta is play- 
ing as a part of the new economy. 

It is not presumptuous to say that 25 years ago 
we would list the share-cropper, hookworm and the 
boll weevil among the major problems of the South- 
east. Today we are talking about factory sites, 
power plants, water and sewer systems, port facil- 
ities, expressways, bond issues, urban housing and 
airports. A deep-rooted agrarian economy has been 
torn apart. We are replacing it with the makings 
of an industrial society. 















Philip Hammer is an economic consultant and is president of Hammer and Company 
Associates, with headquarters in Atlanta. The firm’s clientele includes some of the 
nation’s outstanding business and financial institutions, as well as public agencies. 
Several years ago Hammer and Company Associates was selected by a special com- 
mittee of the U.S. Senate to make an economic study of the nation’s capital city. A 
recent assignment was a study of the potential economic impact of a major new jet 
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port in the New York area. 


Nothing like this regional transformation has 
ever happened before in the nation’s history. The 
fact is, of course, that the Southeast was substan- 
tially by-passed by the first industrial revolution 
that swept westward from the Atlantic Seaboard 
to the Great Lakes. Hundreds of thousands of Eu- 
ropeans were brought in to run the machinery in 
new plants and factories. Huge cities took shape. 
All the while, the Southeast with its unemployed 
and underemployed labor sat off to one side. It was 
strapped to a hand-labor economy which could pro- 
duce only a subsistence living for most of its popu- 
lation. 

The Southeast’s agrarian economy did not com- 
pletely lack industry, of course. Textiles gave em- 
ployment to hundreds of thousands and there were 
other important industrial sectors such as furni- 
ture, tobacco, lumber and apparel. There were also 
some important industrial cities, such as Birming- 
ham and Chattanooga. 

But the existence of these industries itself high- 
lighted the region’s overwhelming dependence upon 
agriculture, and small-farm agriculture at that. 
There is no question that the economy was over- 
whelmingly agrarian; industrialization did not 
come close to providing enough jobs for the people 
who needed them. Large-scale out-migration and 
widespread poverty were both chronic elements in 
the economy. 

The vivid story of the recent breakthrough is 
fairly well known — the impact of World War II, 
the southward surge of post-war plants to reach the 
new cash market, the unprecedented migration of 
people from farm to city, the new plants attracted 
by the region’s human and natural resources. It is 
reflected in all of the indexes of change — the sta- 
tistics on the Southeast’s rising productivity, per 
capita income, tax values, urban population and so 
on. 

The big story of the change is not the statistics, 
however. It is the story of the transformation in the 
basic nature of the economy. The Southeast is now 
over the hump — a completely new complement of 
economic activities is being developed. Within a few 
decades, the Southeast is trying to compress a cen- 
tury’s progress in industrialization and produc- 
tivity. It is this fact that every Southerner should 
remember when he starts to feel nervous about the 
region’s vexing “problems’”—we’ve got ’em, brother, 


but they sure do hurt good. 

In the middle of this economic boiling pot sits 
Atlanta. For a century it has been a key city of the 
Southeast because of its strategic geographical loca- 
tion. Its traditional role was as a distribution cen- 
ter. It channeled money and goods back and forth 
between the agrarian economy and the rest of the 
country. It developed some industries of its own, 
but not many. It was essentially a pipeline in the 
regional economic apparatus. 

But Atlanta’s traditional role and its current role 
in the region are two entirely different things. To- 
day Atlanta’s key position is based not upon the 
logic of strategic location, although this is still an 
essential element. It is based rather upon a new set 
of essential functions in an increasingly complex 
industrial structure — the “central work” functions 
of business, industry, finance and government that 
cannot be duplicated anywhere else. 

Under the impact of industrialization, other cities 
in the Southeast are also growing by leaps and 
bounds. Some are growing faster than Atlanta, 
some slower. But no other city in the region occu- 
pies or duplicates Atlanta’s role as spark plug, 
catalyst, generator, service center, financier, clear- 
ing house, trading point, policy maker and pace 
setter for the region’s new economy. 

The significance of this fact is tremendous. Near- 
ly every new development that takes place in the 
region’s industrial economy has some direct impli- 
cations for Atlanta. A new plant in South Georgia, 
Alabama or South Carolina is likely to generate one 
or two new jobs somewhere in Atlanta’s complex of 
supporting activities. The current also runs the 
other way — the highly articulated Atlanta complex 
provides skills, services and resources that support 
and stimulate the industrial changeover of the 
region. 

People still ask, “What generates the demand for 
all the new office space, the new plants, the new 
homes in Atlanta? What is behind the in-migration 
of people, the new investment?” The answer is 
clear: the brand-new economy of the Southeast. 
Will this growth continue? Indeed it will — the proc- 
ess of transformation in the Southeast’s economy 
has only begun. The fabric of the region’s new in- 
dustrial economy is only beginning to take shape. A 
tremendous variety of economic activities — new 
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types for the region — are yet to be 
introduced. These will generate more 
jobs, more investments, more profits 
and more wealth. 

Beyond the region, there are other 
powerful economic forces affecting 
all cities. Atlanta is also directly feel- 
ing their impact. History will show, 
I believe, that we are now passing 
through the “second” industrial revo- 
lution. It is a period of rapid tech- 
nological change, innovation and dis- 
covery. It is the period of new raw 
materials, new processes and new 
products, of applied research and au- 
tomation. It is a period of increased 
worker productivity, increased fam- 
ily income, increased personal mobil- 
ity and an upgraded consumer de- 
mand. 

I’m not talking “onward and up- 
ward forever.” The simple fact is 
that today the free-enterprise Amer- 
ican economy is going through one of 
its periods of creativity and re-build- 
ing. The forward thrust is far from 
over. A vexing sign of the basic 
changes taking place is the sharp rise 
in frictional unemployment reflect- 
ing the changeover in labor require- 
ments. 

This national economic revolution 
is at the heart of America’s changing 
pattern of land use. With its stepped- 
up productive efficiency and the in- 
creased importance of transportation 
costs in the final price of its product, 
U. S. industry has become increas- 
ingly “market oriented.” This is a 
major cause of the urban population 
explosion — factories follow markets, 
both consumer and industrial; people 
follow factories; new service trades 
follow people. Plants, homes, build- 
ings, schools, stores and churches 
cluster together in metropolis and 
push out into “megalopolis” nearby. 

Another significant effect — not so 
general in its relevance but of partic- 
ular importance to Atlanta — is the 
widespread introduction of automa- 
tion into the control functions of 
American business. Far-flung indus- 
trial and trade activities are being 
deftly directed by remote-control elec- 
tronic machines. At key points 
throughout America major concen- 
trations of executive offices are de- 
veloping from which trained person- 
nel with high-speed equipment keep 
in touch with the nation’s economic 
operations. 
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From its vantage point in the 
Southeast’s new industrial complex, 
Atlanta is headed for new responsi- 
bilities in this age of centralized of- 
fice management. It has already add- 
ed more than 7,000,000 square feet of 
office space since the end of World 
War II. It has always been a “head- 
quarters” city but the functions of 
the headquarters are changing. At- 
lanta is dealing with a new kind of 
economy and it has new tools with 
which to do its job. 

Note also another factor affecting 
the kind of city Atlanta is developing 
— the historical timing of its growth 
to bigness. Unlike the cities that 
reached the half-million and then the 
million-mark 30 or 40 years ago, At- 
lanta is getting its size at a time of 
great mobility. Everything is on 
wheels. Physical expansion is mostly 
horizontal. Instead of piling people 
and buildings and plants on top of 
each other in the central core, instead 
of creating heavy_close-in densities, 
Atlanta is scattering its million peo- 
ple over the broad countryside. The 
next million will be even farther out. 

Atlanta has the makings of a new 
kind of physical city. There is not 
much precedent for it. The same 
forces of horizontal expansion are af- 
fecting all cities in America, of 
course. But in Atlanta the outward 
explosion and the breakthrough to 
bigness have come at the same point 
in time. Atlanta will avoid the central 
overcrowding that characterized most 
big American cities reaching the 
same size years ago. On the other 
hand, Atlanta is not likely to fall 
apart like Los Angeles — or at least 
it does not have to. 

This fact has immense signifi- 
cance. Atlanta can combine the amen- 
ities of “small-town” living with the 
obvious advantages of metropolitan 
economics — jobs, diversity of serv- 
ices, business efficiencies. By good 
planning, it can ensure decent envi- 
ronments for its people along with 
the advantages of big-city specializa- 
tion and economic opportunities. Cen- 
tral obsolescence is not so massive 
that it cannot be tackled. 

There are some negative aspects of 
this timing, of course. The sprawling 
metropolis is tough to govern effic- 
iently and its capital improvements 
are hard to finance. Expensive circu- 
lation networks must tie it together. 
Demands for outlying services must 
be balanced with tax resources in dif- 


ferent government jurisdictions. A 
high degree of civic cooperation must 
be developed if the spreading metrop- 
olis — Atlanta will fall into 16 coun- 
ties within the next two decades — is 
to work efficiently. 

But the opportunities for a dif- 
ferent kind of “big city” are ahead 
for Atlanta. The signs are clear. It is 
no coincidence that Metropolitan At- 
lanta has the largest geographical 
area of free telephone dialing in the 
world. It is no coincidence that its 
per capita mileage of expressways 
and freeways, when the projected sys- 
tem is completed, will be one of the 
greatest in the nation. It is no coin- 
cidence that Atlanta had one of the 
first metropolitan planning commis- 
sions supported entirely by public 
funds. These are all signs of a new 
kind of city. 

So here we stand with: 1) a new 
functional role in a new regional 
economy; 2) new control responsi- 
bilities in a changing national tech- 
nology; and 3) a new kind of physi- 
cal land-use pattern. I challenge the 
man who says that Atlanta is losing 
its grip. I quarrel with the man who 
thinks Atlanta is on the defensive. I 
contest the proposition that Atlanta 
has lost its leadership. 

We may need more leadership, but 
not because we are slipping. We need 
it to guide our growth, channel our 
progress and solve the problems that 
bigness and maturity have set before 
us. We need leadership to answer the 
critical question: will Atlanta just be 
big, or will it be great? 

Something happens when a city 
gets big — size itself generates more 
size. It is a simple and logical process. 
A concentrated local demand gene- 
rates and supports a new variety of 
specialized services and facilities. 
These specialized services and facili- 
ties then expand to serve broad re- 
gional markets. New secondary and 
tertiary activities spring up to serve 
the primary activities in the metro- 
politan area. New clusters or com- 
plexes of economic activities begin 
to emerge — for example, in medicine 
and medical care, in finance, in pro- 
fessional services (legal, advertising, 
accounting, counseling), in the arts, 
in technical and educational fields, in 
research. The existence of these spe- 
cialized clusters then becomes a ma- 
jor magnet tipping the scales in favor 
of the big city for many types of 
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man named Marconi was saying that 
people would soon talk across the 
ocean without benefit of wires; and 
even then, in distant corners of the 
earth, men searched for the cure for 
cancer and tuberculosis. 

Today, with the moon growing 
steadily closer and the stars looking 
less and less remote, men’s minds 
still work, and new ideas are still 
sought. Within a rifleshot of down- 
town Atlanta, designs are being made 
today which will enlighten and im- 
prove the life of man. These are the 
designs of Lockheed’s idea men. 

Lockheed/Georgia was, and is, the 
world’s foremost designer and manu- 
facturer of airlift vehicles. Lockheed 
has built fighters, bombers, recon- 
niassance planes, combat transports, 
and a wide range of distinguished 
aircraft. Now, after two years in 
missile and space work, Lockheed/ 
Georgia is coming of age in a new 
business. 

Receiving three contracts from 
the Saturn missile program for the 
production of components, check-out 
equipment, and boosters, it is now 
making a research study of six-to- 
twelve million pound thrust vehicles. 
These boosters are some three to five 
times as large as those now planned 
for man-in-space programs. 

Last year the Georgia Division’s 
sales on this Saturn project came to 
$1 million. There is a possibility that 
it will be doing an annual $50 million 
to $70 million in this kind of busi- 
ness by 1970. 

Other aero-space business com- 
pleted or currently underway in- 
cludes fabrication of Polaris nose 
cone fairings, flame shields for 
NASA, Typhon rocket cases for the 
U.S. Navy, and manufacture of Mis- 
sile A sustainer motors used with the 
Army’s 105-mm guns. 

Lockheed/Georgia’s versatile Spe- 
cial Products Laboratory is studying 
hydraulic and pneumatic systems to 
be used in space vehicles, and is pro- 
ducing four Lockheed-designed Mo- 
bile Environmental Conditioning 
Chambers for the U. S. Army. 

This Special Products Laboratory 
does not keep its head in space, how- 
ever. There are some down to earth 
problems to be solved, and Lockheed 
is busy working on them. 

Take, for example, product distri- 
bution. Our manufacturing know- 
how in this country has overrun our 
skill in getting products out of our 
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factories, transporting them to ware- 
houses, storing them, shipping them 
to retail outlets, and finally getting 
them to the ultimate consumer. 

One of the fastest ways of doing 
this is by using air cargo, which until 
recently has been too expensive for 
large scale commercial use. Yet, the 
in-flight cost of air transport has 
been only about 20 per cent of the 
total shipping cost. The rest was 
made up of handling the cargo on 
the ground, loading it, unloading it, 
and so on. 

With the Air Freight system Lock- 
heed has developed, handling time for 
7,500 pounds of cargo is cut from 23 
minutes to four minutes. Under this 
system, shipments are consolidated 
into special cargo units, designed spe- 
cifically for various types of aircraft 
and sized to ground transport stand- 
ards. These units have been dubbed 
“cargo-capsules”, and the capsules 
can be transported quickly and eco- 
nomically by a Lockheed-designed 
combination of elevators and convey- 
ors to the planes. 

These planes, which have grown 
larger and larger, have created their 
own problems. They have become too 
big to be easily reached by mainten- 
ance men—a complaint which prompt- 
ed the Special Products Laboratory 
to design and build a new stand that 
enables workers to reach even the tip 
of today’s modern high-tailed ‘jet- 
liners such as the 880, the C-130, the 
Electra, the 707, the DC-8, the DC-7 
and the Constellation. 

Projecting the workers 41 feet into 
the air, and capable of holding a 
weight of 750 pounds of men and 
tools, the “Verti-Stand” (a name 


which will be one of Lockheed’s new- - 


est trademarks) is operated with air- 
pressure — requiring merely the 
amount that can be provided by shop 
air. 

The workers may reach from the 
open-top basket and do inspection 
and maintenance work on any part 
of the aircraft, or they may lower 
some steps from one end of the basket 
and step onto the backbone of the 
airplane itself. This new Verti-Stand 
is so light it can be rolled into posi- 
tion by two men. 

Lockheed/Georgia has also mini- 
mized, if not ended, traditional dif- 
ferences of opinion between the pilots 
who fly aircraft and the technicians 
who service them on the ground. 

They have developed a unique air- 


borne electronic trouble-shooter that 
detects and records the cause of 
“bugs” or “squawks” in the complex 
systems of jet aircraft as they speed 
through the air. This “MADREC” 
(Malfunction Detection and Record- 
ing) system evaluates the function of 
one, or as many as six systems at one 
time, producing the information on 
an oscillograph recording in the same 
manner that an electrocardiograph 
analyzes a patient’s heart. It consists 
of a 50-channel direct readout re- 
corder oscillograph, a group of black 
boxes called “AFCAN” (analog-fac- 
tor calibration network) and remote 
controls operated by the bombardier 
or navigator. 

In the past, in-flight discrepancies 
depended solely on the interpretation 
of the crew’s complaints by the 
ground technicians and occasionally 
from past experience, which was both 
costly and time consuming. 

To further the reliable perform- 
ance of aircraft, an Avionics Labora- 
tory has been established at Lockheed 
for the development and testing of 
antennas, radomes, electronic trans- 
mission lines and the components for 
high-speed and special mission air- 
craft of all kinds. At the present, 
aside from designing and locating the 
C-141 tail mock-up antenna, it is 
working on reliability tests for Po- 
laris Missiles. 

Lockheed’s forte lies not only in 
improving on present systems, but in 
developing completely new ways of 
doing things. Their fixed-wing VTOL 
is a good example of this. 

On short trips of around 200 miles, 
a traveler on a VTOL, which is a ver- 
tical take off and landing aircraft, 
would reach his destination quicker 
than a traveler on a jet transport who 
had to fight traffic after landing at 
the airport. The jets travel 500 miles 
per hour while the VTOL craft would 
average only 100 miles per hour, but 
the jet traveler loses 30 to 45 minutes 
at each end of the line, getting to and 
from airports, while the VTOL would 
take off and land at downtown loca- 
tions. 

This and other strange looking air- 
craft that are under development now 
would have caused wonder and prob- 
ably ridicule a few years ago, but to- 
day they are accepted with a blase 
attitude that enables people to dis- 
cuss a man on the moon with the 
same excitement that they used to 
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OF PROFITS A 


Atlanta, the capital of Georgia, is the industrial, commercial and financial center 
of the Southeast. More than 1,675 manufacturers, over 3,300 branch offices and 
more than 300 manufacturers’ agents find Atlanta, Georgia a remarkably good place 
for profitable and pleasurable living. 


Traditionally a transportation center, Atlanta today has seven major railroad 
systems with more than 13 main lines radiating in all directions; six airlines — 
Capital, Delta, Eastern, Southern, Trans-World, Northwest — provide air freight 
shipment and 428 passenger flights daily over 15 major air routes. The city is the 
Southeastern junction point for the U.S. Interregional Highway System, with six 
major routes meeting in her modern expressway system. Thus it is strategically 
located for the best in bus and trucking services. 


Communication facilities are superb. Atlanta is one of the largest telegraph centers 
in the world and one of the world’s largest telephone switching centers. The city is 
well equipped as the central point from which to carry on manufacturing, distrib- 
uting and selling activities to the important Southeastern market. 


CAPITAL CITY OF THE SOUTHEAST 

Since Atlanta is ideally located for easy, economical transportation, it has inevitably 
become the commercial, industrial and financial capital of the Southeast, with a 

UJ G H FA R ES ; population that has mushroomed in one decade from a metropolitan population 

of 727,000 in 1950 to a city of more than one million in 1960! The Metropolitan 

Area of Atlanta encompasses five counties. 


The city is ideal for industry with plenty of power, water, fuel and disposal 
facilities. Under a well-developed Metropolitan Planning Program, vast commercial 


and industrial facilities are being developed along the railroads, expressways and 
PN \ A , major highways. This map shows existing industry and areas proposed for industrial 
development during the next few years. 
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F PROFITS AND PLEASURES 


a, is the industrial, commercial and financial center 
1,675 manufacturers, over 3,300 branch offices and 
agents find Atlanta, Georgia ,a eee SS place 
living. 


n center, Atlanta today has seven major railroad 
nain lines radiating in all directions; six airlines — 
hern, Trans-World, Northwest — provide air freight 
lights daily over 15 major air routes. The city is the 
or the U.S. Interregional Highway System, with six 
modern expressway system. Thus it is strategically 
trucking services. 


uperb. Atlanta is one of the largest telegraph centers 
orid’s largest telephone switching centers. The city is 
yoint from which to carry on manufacturing, distrib- 
the important Southeastern market. 


JTHEAST 


i for easy, economical transportation, it has inevitably 
strial and financial capital of the Southeast, with a 
med in one decade from a metropolitan population 
yf more than one million in 1960! The Metropolitan 
ive counties. 


ry with plenty of power, water, fuel and disposal 
2ed Metropolitan Planning Program, vast commercial 
eing developed along the railroads, expressways and 
ws existing industry and areas proposed for industrial 
ew years. 
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facilities are always close to a good labor supply. Employees and management alike 
enjoy the particularly pleasant life in this great city. 

The First National Bank of Atlanta provides a Special Services Section to help 
find office space, industrial sites or homes for employees for all new businesses 


and industries. The department will be glad to help you with all newcomer 
problems. 


THE PLEASANT LIFE 


The pleasant living conditions of Atlanta surprise almost everyone who visits the 
city for the first time. Located 1,050 feet above sea level (second highest major city 
of the U.S.), Atlanta has one of the mildest climates in the country. Winter temper- 
atures are seldom below freezing, while summer temperatures seldom exceed 90°. 
Another factor in Atlanta’s pleasant life is the rolling terrain — gentle hills, valleys 
and green trees are seen everywhere. These natural advantages are the setting 
for beautiful residential neighborhoods. With two major lakes within an hour’s 
drive, the Blue Ridge Mountains only two hours away, and the Atlantic and Gulf 
Coasts within six or seven hours’ drive, there are plenty of attractions for pleasant 
afternoons or week-ends. Within the city, there are many facilities for golf, tennis, 
swimming and other recreational activities.For football enthusiasts there are Georgia 
Tech in the city and the University of Georgia, only an hour and a half away, in 
Athens. 


Schools are good. Stores and shops are excellent. The transit system, too, is out- 
standing. And, waiting to serve you in any way — in every way — is Atlanta’s oldest 
and largest bank — The First National Bank of Atlanta. 
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dozen years ago Dick Felker and 
John Keeble were fraternity 
brothers and warm friends at Van- 
derbilt University. Today they are 
partners in an enormously successful 
mutual funds agency. Their associa- 
tion is not a solid line but is broken 
by a war and the divergent courses 
of their respective careers. However, 
hev both ended up eventually in At- 
and even found it convenient to 
to work together. It was about 
four years ago that circumstances 
and opportunities drew them to- 
gether in a bold business venture. 

Dick sold securities for The Robin- 
son-Humphrey Co., Inc., at the time, 
and John was an associate with the 
law firm of Gambrell, Harlan, Russell, 
Moye & Richardson. Both were envi- 
ably situated with highly esteemed 
firms which acknowledged their abili- 
ties and held out the promise of 
a bright future. But contentment 
eluded these ascendant young men. 
Perhaps it was that individualism 
which has made many a young 
American tell the boss that although 
he liked his job, he really wanted a 
chance to make it on his own. There 
was more, too. 

“I reached the conclusion,” said 
Dick, “that nine out of ten people 
who were buying and selling stocks 
would be better off investing in mu- 
tual funds. And I saw that mutual 
funds — contractual investment plans 
— offered investment opportunity for 
the 90 percent of the people who 
didn’t play the market — and ought 
not to. I saw this great untapped 
market for securities being neglected 
in this area, but there I was selling 
securities to the people who had al- 
ready made their fortunes.” 
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John came from a family of law- 
yers and his own practice succeeded 
so well that it was some time before 
he was ready to admit that he was 
temperamentally a misfit in the pro- 
fession. He had come to Atlanta as 
a lawyer for the Internal Revenue 
Service and soon attracted the at- 
tention of Gambrell et al. But the 
cloistered and confining life of a tax 
attorney proved burdensome to John. 
He is essentially a salesman by na- 
ture, hearty and cordial in his rela- 
tionships. 

Thus the ferment of striving, dis- 
content and neglected opportunity 
flavored the dialogue between these 
two young men as they took turns 
driving to work. It converged with 
their old and sanguine friendship, 
and gradually the vague shape of 
joint ambition emerged until it stood 
out in sharp relief: they would or- 
ganize a mutual funds agency for the 
sale of contractual investment plans 
to the public. But imagination and 
desire weren’t enough. They pro- 
ceeded with caution, for they knew 
the pitfalls were too numerous and 
deep to justify haste. Dick made 
several trips to the East for a closer 
survey of opportunities and pro- 
cedures. Everything they learned 
gave encouragement to their grand 
design, despite the fact that the coun- 
try was deep in economic recession — 
this was the spring and summer of 
1958. 

“But we never once considered 
turning back,” said John. “In fact, 
we constantly had to pull back on the 
reins to keep from goifg too fast,” 
recalled Dick, who had meanwhile 
been elected a vice president of Rob- 
inson-Humphrey, Inc. 
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That was three years ago. Mutual 
Funds of America formally came into 
being in September, 1958. Dick and 
John — together with a veteran in- 
dependent dealer in mutual funds, 
Gifford Mabie — put together a sales 
organization which represents the 
leading funds operating in the coun- 
try today. Dick became president and 
John vice president. Since its modest 
beginning, the firm has done $16,- 
000,000 in business (based on total 
value of paid-up and contract plans). 
The sales force employs 12 full-time 
and 20 part-time salesmen, plus rep- 
resentatives in six other Georgia 
towns. Sales are currently $650,000 
a month, up 23 percent from a year 
ago. 

“But it’s just a drop in the bucket 
compared to what we can do and in- 
tend to do,” declared Dick. And from 
John: “We are pleased but not satis- 
fied with the record; we never will 
be.” 

Each of these remarkable young 
men is 31. Both are married to Nash- 
ville girls whom they dated all 
through college. Both are members 
of the Northside Methodist Church 
and active in parish life. Both play 
tennis for recreation. (John, a long- 
time racquet champion, has been col- 
lecting trophies since he was a boy, 
from as far away as Albuquerque. 
Dick has only recently — and reluc- 
tantly — agreed to face him across 
the net, on a teacher-pupil basis.) 

Dick (full name: Richard Reeves 
Felker) is slightly older. He was 
born August 25, 1929 at Monroe, 
Georgia, the son of Mr. and Mrs. 
Paul McDaniel Felker. He attended 
public schools in Monroe and spent 

continued on page 43 
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Opening Day at the Mart 


Fifteen thousand people disappeared without a trace into the cavernous corridors of the Atlanta Mer- 
chandise Mart last week. Buyers from eleven states assembled for the grand opening and Summer Market, 
assaulted the Mart, and came away shaking their heads at the size and scope of Atlanta’s newest skyscraper. 
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ince the summer of 1959, when Ben Massell, At- 

lanta’s Texas-size entrepreneur, sat down with 
officials of the Atlanta Merchandise Mart to sign a 
long-term lease agreement, the city has been buzzing 
with talk about the concrete colossus at the corner of 
Peachtree and Harris. The city whistled when a 
whopping $1,800,000 was paid for the property, then 
whistled even louder when a New York insurance 
company made an $8,000,000 loan commitment. 

Last week, as the Summer Market opened, the 
whistling was starting up again. This time it was 
the buyers, and they were clapping their hands over 
the biggest, grandest, most elaborate home furnish- 
ings and giftware displays in the South. Photographer 
Jay Leviton, dripping from every side with cameras, 
boarded an elevator, rode to the top floor, and walked 
back down, shooting pictures on every floor as he 
walked. Result: A birds-eye view of harried buyers, 
hurried merchandisers, and of a sparkling new addi- 
tion to Atlanta’s changing skyline. 
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“I think we spent more time putting up those lamps and dis- 
plays than Ben Massell did in putting up the building. You 
say you've been walking everywhere you went? Up the stairs 
and everything? You must be crazy...and it’s a wonder 
you’re not dead. This is a big place!” 


“I dunno’. I say it’s a big ugly fish ... my wife says it’s a 
gargoyle. But I'll tell you this ...I bet they sell it. People 
have been going in and out of there all day long. This looks 
more like Chicago than Atlanta.” 












































“No...1 think this 
must be the wrong list. 
No? Well, where does it 
give the price, then? 
Here... let me see that 

a minute. Oh, I’m sorry... 
it is there, isn’t it? 
Sixteen dollars a gross? 
Why, that’s wonderful!” 





“Well, you just don’t under- 
stand. We can’t wait till Christ- 
mas to sell Christmas trees. You 
buy them at the store just be- 
fore Christmas... but the store 
buys them here...now. Come 
here...let me show you some- 
thing. Climb up on that swing 
... that’s it...put your full 
weight on it. Now, hold on... 
see? It holds both of us. Now, 
wait a minute... just stay right 
there... hey, George! George... 
can you come over here a min- 
ute? Come over here and climb 
on this swing. See what I mean? 
Now, wait a minute... Helen! 
Can you come over here and 
climb...” 











Atlanta can be 
proud of. 
Believe me, sir, 
there isn’t 
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downtown Atlanta—where white 
collared and suited men hurry from 
one air-conditioned building to another 
— there is a world of fire and iron and 
noise where strong, grimy giants in blue 
shirts manipulate with skilled hands 
huge machines which pound and shape 
red-hot steel into a myriad of products 
for building and industry. 

This is the world of Atlantic Steel — 
Atlanta’s own steel mill. It is a world of 
furnaces and rolling mills, but it is, most 
of all, a world of men. 

It’s easy for most men to forget that 
a place like Atlantic Steel’s mills—where 
the size and weight of the machines are 
almost overpowering — is a place where 
men are most important. A visitor to 
the mill is usually impressed first of all 
with the way the machines and rolling 
mills dwarf their human operators. On 


J« ten minutes from the world of 
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second look, however, he is inevitably 
impressed with the fact that here is a 
supreme example of the way in which 
human skill and intelligence can 
create huge machines and then bend 
them to the will of men. 

The things the men of Atlantic Steel 
perform as everyday parts of their 
jobs would fairly frighten most men 
out of their wits. But the men of At- 
lantic Steel are not just ordinary 
men; experience and skill have turned 


continued on page 34 
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ATLANTIC STEEL 
continued from page 32 


them into the masters of their ma- 
chines. There are the men, for in- 
stance, who work in the mill which 
produces bands for cotton bales. 
Their job: to catch with a pair of 
tongs the red-hot bands of steel as 
they emerge — lightning fast — from 
the mills, whip them around in front 
of their bodies, and slide them into 


| the mouth of the next “repeater” 
| section. The job takes skill and in- 
| trepidity, and the motions must be 


performed with the grace of a ballet 
dancer. 
And there is the man whose job it 


| is to repair and adjust the electrical 


| machinery which tilts the giant melt- 


HowaR) »iatil 
PAPERS, inc. | 


ing furnaces for pouring the molten 
steel into ladles. If something goes 


| wrong with the machinery —as it 


sometimes does — this fearless man 
crawls under the furnace (often 
while the furnace above him is filled 
with 90 tons of seething steel) and 
makes the necessary adjustments on 
the machinery. 

Ninety-five percent of the men of 
Atlantic Steel are classified as skilled 
or semi-skilled. They are some of the 
best-paid workers in the South — 
their pay scale being about equal to 
that of other steel workers through- 


| out the country. Some of the men are 





more than just skilled; a number of 
them are trained in at least nine of 
the recognized engineering profes- 


| sions — architectural, civil, chemical, 


HOWARD GAO aay | 


combustion, electrical, hydraulic, in- 
dustrial, mechanical and metallurg- 
ical. The men of Atlantic Steel also 
include skilled workers in more than 
20 recognized crafts, such as those 
of diemaker, drop forger, electrician, 
instrument repairman, machinist, 
millwright, painter, pattern maker, 
pipe fitter, plumber, structural steel 
worker, and welder. Some of the men 
of Atlantic Steel are skilled in the 
various railroad crafts — to operate 
and maintain the 18 miles of track 
and 200 pieces of railroad equipment 
included within the plant. 

Besides skill and intrepidity, one 
of the most outstanding characteris- 
tics of the men of Atlantic Steel is 
an exceptional personal loyalty to 
their company. During World War 
II, when there was a shortage of 
manpower, men were known to sleep 
at the plant without going home for 
a week at a time. And there is the 


story of the man whose legs were 
burned seriously when he was pinned 
to a wall by a bar of hot steel. (He 
spent more than a year and a half 
in the hospital, but when he was able 
to walk well enough to return to the 
same job, he did just that, and is still 
working at it.) 

Working at Atlantic Steel is often 
a family thing for Atlanta men. 
Throughout the history of the mill, 
there have been several cases of a 
father and several of his sons work- 
ing together at the same time. One 
employee worked more than 50 con- 
secutive years with Atlantic Steel. 

Despite this loyalty, occasional 
strikes have marred the history of 
Atlantic Steel— just as they have 
every other steel mill in the country. 
When these have occurred, the mem- 
bers of management have not been 
averse to shedding their white shirts 
and running the mill themselves. 

It is not only today’s story of At- 
lantic Steel which can be written in 
terms of men; the actual founding of 
the company in 1901 came as a result 
of the vision, foresight, and courage 
of eight Georgia men — Dr. Abner W. 
Calhoun, George W. Connors, Charles 
E. Currier, John N. Goddard, Frank 
Hawkins, John Ottley, J. Carroll 
Payne and Samuel T. Weyman. None 
of these men had any personal ex- 
perience in the steel industry, but 
they saw the need for some kind of 
plant in Atlanta which could free the 
region from the necessity of relying 
on the mills of the North to supply 
the baling straps for Georgia’s cot- 
ton industry and the barrel hoops for 
the state’s turpentine plantations. 

Possessed of sound judgment, per- 
sonal integrity, a distinct talent for 
good business management and large 
measures of good faith, these pio- 
neers of Atlanta’s steel industry were 
responsible for helping provide the 
region with a backbone of heavy in- 
dustry. 

And the company is still distinctly 
Georgian: Georgia men still com- 
prise the entire Board of Directors 
and all the officers live in Atlanta. 

The men (and women) of Atlantic 
Steel now number nearly 1,600 — At- 
lantans who in 1960 received wages 
and salaries of $1014 million. And 
each of the 1,600 seems determined 
to keep Atlanta an important part of 
the nation’s steel industry. 








CHAMBER POTPOURRI continued from page 7 


In 1926, just one year out of Georgia Tech, Frank 
K. Shaw joined the Atlanta Chamber of Commerce 
to handle the follow up of the first Forward At- 
lanta Advertising Campaign. Today he is still 
selling the nation on the industrial and commercial 
advantages of Atlanta. 

In the field of aviation, his influence has been 
felt, not only in recent events, but throughout the 
last thirty-five years. His name can be seen on the 
dedication plaque of Atlanta’s first air passenger 
terminal. 

At the present, aside from being secretary of the 
Aviation Committee, he is serving on the Chamber’s 
Rapid Transit Committee. Here, his judgment as 
the Chamber’s consulting engineer is invaluable 
in planning an adequate transportation system for 
the city. 

Shaw’s interests are not, however, entirely local. 
As a former member of the Business Statistics 
Committee of the Chamber of Commerce of the 
United States, he is well aware of Atlanta’s role 
in the national picture. He has served many cities 
and towns in the Southeast as a consultant in help- 
ing to set up their own development programs. 


| 
FRANK SHAW: KEY MAN IN THE CHAMBER | 
| 
| 
| 
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WHERE FROM HERE? from page 22 
businesses that need the services. 

Bigness also brings the potentials 
of external economies — a diverse 
labor supply, a versatile system for 
handling freight, broad stockpiles of 
component parts and raw materials, a 
horde of buyers and sellers in a va- 
riety of markets, sensitive communi- 
cation facilities and so on. The avail- 
ability of these economies is clearly 
evident in Atlanta — not to the de- 
gree that they are available in the 
larger cities in the Northeast, of 
course, but to a much greater degree 
than elsewhere in the South. As At- 
lanta grows larger the “external 
economies” that it offers will grow 
in variety and depth. 

It would appear therefore that At- 
lanta is now becoming something of a 
“national city.” It is becoming more 
fully equipped to play a complete role 
as an economic generator, service 
center and control point. It is no 
longer solely a regional center, al- 
though the Southeast is the part of 
the nation it primarily serves. It plays 
a highly complex and sensitive role, 
offering basically what is offered in 
other key national cities elsewhere. 
With its excellent air transportation 
and its excellent communications fa- 
cilities, it is likely to become a na- 
tional headquarters site as well as to 
maintain its dominance as the head- 
quarters center of the Southeast. 

In light of these facts, some of the 
challenges to Atlanta’s leadership are 
clear. There are two main lines along 
which we should particularly channel 
our efforts: 1) to promote the eco- 
nomic development of the region as 
a whole; and 2) to improve the effi- 
ciency with which Atlanta plays its 
role at the center of the regional 
economy. 

There has been some talk recently 
that Atlanta may be losing out in re- 
lation to other major urban centers 
of the Southeast. I don’t agree. Even 
if there were relative gains elsewhere 
it would not indicate (as is directly 
implied) that other centers are tak- 
ing over functions that should be At- 
lanta’s. 

Look at the record. Since 1940 At- 
lanta has increased its population by 
a tremendous 82 percent. This is 
about the same gain as that made by 
all metropolitan areas in the South- 
east combined. During the 20-year 
period Atlanta has pulled sharply 


























































away from New Orleans, Birming- 
ham and Memphis which were the 
second, third and fourth ranking 
cities in 1940. It has outgained the 
Industrial Piedmont cities (Char- 
lotte, Greenville, Greensboro), the 
“fall line” cities (Macon, Augusta, 
Columbus), the inland trade centers 
(Nashville, Jackson), the Atlantic 
Coast ports (Savannah, Charleston), 
and the “heavy industry” cities 
(Knoxville, Chattanooga). These are 
significant facts. 

Only the Florida cities with their 
unique economies and the oil-and- 
port centers to the southwest (Baton 
Rouge and Mobile) grew faster than 
Atlanta on a percentage basis. In a 
real economic sense, these cities are 
“non-competitive” with Atlanta. They 
have legitimate reasons to grow at 
their own pace, which is exceedingly 
rapid. They have not taken over At- 
lanta’s basic functions in the region 
or are they likely to. 

There is no question that both Mi- 
ami and Tampa-St. Petersburg will 
eventually pass Atlanta in population. 
Miami might well slip by as early as 
1965. So what? The Florida economy 
is a unique segment of the U. S. econ- 
omy and much of its development is 
substantially unrelated to what is 
happening in the Southeast. The new 
“Florida boom” is a permanent trans- 
formation based on the new roles of 
recreation and retirement in U. S. 
life, the increased importance of cli- 
mate in certain segments of U. S. 
technology (such as aircraft and mis- 
siles), the strategic importance of 
water in key industries, the in- 
creased mobility of U. S. population 
and labor force, and the heightened 
importance of Latin America. 

Look at some other figures. In 1939 
prior to the big change in the South’s 
economy, Atlanta accounted for 10.3 
percent of the Southeast’s wholesale 
sales. In 1958, after a tremendous ex- 
pansion in wholesaling throughout 
the entire region, Atlanta had 12.8 
percent of the total — a $4,000,000,- 
000 business in that year. 

In value added by manufacturing, 
Atlanta accounted for 4.3 percent of 
the regional total in 1939. Its propor- 
tion had increased to 5.1 percent in 
1958. With all of the tremendous ex- 
pansion and decentralization of in- 
dustry, Atlanta has been clearly gain- 
ing on the field — and it has taken 
the factory lead away from Birming- 
ham. 
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An abundant, low cost supply of 
natural gas is one of the major 
attractions which brings industry - 
to Georgia. 

And Atlanta Gas Light Company, 
serving almost 400,000 customers 
in 68 communities, makes avail- 
able to industrial customers the 
best possible service at the lowest 
possible cost. 


industry keeps Georgia growing — 
Atlanta Gas Light Company keeps 
industry growing! 
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Retail sales are primarily a local 
rather than a regional function. The 
new economic strength of local econo- 
mies has vastly increased local retail- 
ing, particularly in Florida. Even so, 
Atlanta has held its own in its share 
of retail sales in the Southeast. It 
increased its actual retail sales nearly 
six times between 1939 and 1958. 

Atlanta has the largest concentra- 
tion of banking and financial facili- 
ties in the region; it has the most 
retail sales and the largest depart- 
ment stores; it is far and away the 
ranking communications and trans- 
portation center; it is the leading 
center for higher education and for 
medical and hospital services; it is 
easily the largest office and govern- 
mental center; it is the cultural and 
entertainment capital; and only the 
big Florida cities can show more con- 
ventions and meetings. 

These facts are important simply 
to correct the impression that At- 
lanta is losing out. The key point is 
Atlanta’s unique role in carrying out 
the region’s “central work” — in man- 
ufacturing, in assembling, in techni- 
cal services, in the professions, in 
executive administration, in business 
controls. It is literally true that near- 
ly every economic development of any 
size in the Southeast has some direct 
or indirect implications for Atlanta. 
There is nothing phony or parasitic 
about this relationship. Exactly the 
reverse is true — the relationship is 
there basically because Atlanta is 
serving, not receiving. 

It is clear, of course, that Atlanta 
can muff this role. We don’t deserve 
to play it if we can’t play it well. 
There is no excuse for being smug 
about how important we are. On the 


other hand, the job is clearly At- 
lanta’s to do and we ought to focus 
upon doing it rather than worrying 
about who is growing faster than 
whom. 

There is going to be a massive 
spillover of industries throughout the 
Southeast in the next 10 years. Hun- 
dreds of plants are going to spring 
up in the smaller towns and cities. 
They will add new stability to these 
local economies and will help absorb 
the region’s available work-force.This 
broad decentralization is an inevita- 
ble part of the economic maturing 
process — the best possible thing that 
could happen to the region. 

Atlanta should strongly encourage 
this decentralization. The economic 
future of this city lies in the eco- 
nomic future of the Southeast, even 
in the carrying out of its “national 
city” functions. All possible assist- 
ance should be given to help develop 
strong local economies which in turn 
will look to Atlanta for the highly 
specialized services available only in 
the central city. The things Atlanta 
can do best, it should do; the rest be- 
long elsewhere. 

Let’s take a few examples. Some 
experts — and they are highly quali- 
fied men — are saying that Atlanta 
should develop an electronics indus- 
try. They point out that this is a sec- 
tor of our local economy that needs 
strengthening. I disagree in princi- 


ple. ; 
There are dozens of towns and 
cities throughout the Southeast 


where the electronics industry can 
perform just as efficiently as in At- 
lanta. Their presence would mean a 
great deal to many local economies. 
Atlanta does not need the electronics 
industry as a part of the complement 
of essential plants and services con- 
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tributing to its cog-wheel function in 
the region. This industry should be 
broadly decentralized to tap reser- 
voirs of labor in local communities. 

The same reasoning holds for a 
wide variety of industries turning 
out component parts and other in- 
dustrial products. With its central lo- 
cation and other inherent advan- 
tages, Atlanta can serve as the fab- 
ricating and assembly center for 
many final products. However, there 
is no reason why secondary and ter- 
tiary industries that feed goods into 
these assembly plants should not be 
fairly widely scattered. Of course, 
many plants need advantages (such 
as “external economies”) that Atlan- 
ta alone is able to provide and these 
plants certainly should be located 
here. But hundreds of plants can per- 
form just as well elsewhere, or even 
better, bolstering local economies. 
They help Atlanta by bringing new 
strength to the region as a whole. 

Or take the idea of developing a 
waterway up the Chattahoochee 
River to Atlanta. I have the reputa- 
tion of being somewhat of a long- 
range dreamer, but I try to have the 
logic of economics on my side. This 
kind of project does not have it. 
There are great prospects for water- 
way development throughout the 
Southeast, particularly in Georgia, 
but the potential new industrial clus- 
ters based on water transportation 
should be located at the fall line cities 
such as Columbus, Augusta and 
Columbia. At these key points new 
complexes of industry can be devel- 
oped with maximum efficiency. Again 
these industries will turn to Atlanta 
for the specialized services that it has 
to offer. 

This is a hard-headed, not a soft- 
headed, approach. The entire region 


must share the benefits of industriali- 
zation. In key points the problems of 
growth and transition are acute. The 
impact of further textile readjust- 
ments must be absorbed in the next 
few years. Major gains must be made 
in reducing the Southeast’s vulnera- 
ble dependence on the Federal gov- 
ernment, particularly in military in- 
stallations subject to sharp changes 
in policy. Jobs must be found for 
thousands of new entrants into the 
labor force, for further displacees 
from agriculture, and for the still 
large reservoir of underemployed 
workers. The march toward a mature 
industrial economy must continue 
and it must involve all parts of the 
region. 

Atlanta’s role in the Southeastern 
economy is somewhat similar to the 
role of the central business district of 
a city in an expanding metropolitan 
economy. Legitimate decentralization 
must be encouraged — it is patently 
impossible to accommodate more than 
a small fraction of the additional fa- 
cilities called for in expansion. The 
central areas — Atlanta in the region 
and the downtown district in the 
metropolis — must concentrate upon 
those specialized functions it can 
handle best. It must carry out those 
unique core functions that are essen- 
tial to, and can in turn be supported 
by, the larger economy. 

The future pattern of Atlanta’s 
metropolitan economy has already 
been sharply defined. We are going to 
be a high-wage, high-skill, highly- 
specialized area. Our basic strength 
will be diversity of products, skills 
and services and a consummate 
ability to carry out the region’s “‘cen- 
tral work.”’ We should concentrate on 
correcting our weaknesses in carry- 
ing out this role, and we have some 
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glaring weaknesses now — in re- 
search and development, in highly- 
specialized enterprises such as the 
tool-and-die industry, in local facili- 
ties (both public and private) con- 
tributing to the “external economies” 
of the central city. 

I think this puts the premium in 
Atlanta upon two things: 1) building 
and maintaining a local physical en- 
vironment that has maximum effi- 
ciency; and 2) developing a highly 
articulate organization of local talent 
and leadership. In no other city could 
the spotlight be more sharply fo- 
cussed upon the need for vigorous 
programs of civic improvement and 
planning. If Atlanta is to realize its 
full economic potential, it must in- 
deed be more than a big city—it must 
be a great one. 

Atlanta’s top leadership already 
knows this, of course. Much of the 
city’s growth since the end of World 
War II was inevitable, but Atlanta’s 
leaders have been looking ahead to 
make certain that the inevitable con- 
tinued. Our Chamber of Commerce 
program has been outstanding in its 
vigorous, honest and unabashed ef- 
forts to recognize and try to solve 
problems rather than simply to wave 
the flag. Atlanta has not been afraid 
to tackle its problems of traffic con- 
gestion, slums, bad housing, racial 
tensions, and inadequate public fa- 
cilities — and it has tackled these 
problems head-on and in public. At- 
lanta has known that the efficiency 
of its physical pattern and the con- 
fidence inspired by civic competence 
are the joint keys to economic success. 

Atlanta’s record of accomplishment 
is a long one. It has planned and with 
Federal help is now building one of 
the nation’s most ambitious express- 


way systems. It has undertaken a 
major urban renewal program. It has 
made basic improvements in its 
local government structure. It has 
floated tremendous bond issues for 
a wide variety of basic facilities. It 
has — primarily through its coura- 
geous mayor — handled race relations 
problems with skill and understand- 
ing. It has supported competent and 
generally effective planning agencies. 

It has built nine new office build- 
ings in its central business district 
in only six years. It has added hun- 
dreds of new hospital beds, expanded 
its colleges and universities, acquired 
reactor and computer centers, built 
1,500 new motel units near its heart, 
erected a major merchandise mart, 
built one of the nation’s finest air- 
ports, added more low-cost, privately- 
financed housing units than any area 
of its size in the country, developed 
seven major industrial districts, pro- 
moted large recreational develop- 
ments and built a dozen major shop- 
ping centers (including the largest 
in the Southeast). 

It is now working actively on a new 
fine arts and cultural center. It is 
moving ahead with plans for a coli- 
seum, an auditorium and a stadium. 
It has completed preliminary studies 
for a huge rapid transit system 
utilizing the railroad rights-of-way 
to tie together the sprawling popula- 
tion. It is facing up realistically to 
new problems of race relations at a 
critical time. It is studying the possi- 
bility of a major international ex- 
position in either 1966 or 1967. 

This is not a haphazard record 
made up of unrelated projects. It is 
a performance testifying to a clear 
recognition of the town’s basic char- 
acter as the main cog-wheel of the 
Southeast’s economy. Atlanta has not 
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Here is pictured the executive Ambassador desk. Its massive richness ... its conservative de- 


sign ...its restraint and simplicity ... its traditional ability to fit well in any setting . . . makes 
Ambassador the first name in executive furniture. We at Horne Desk Company will design and 
furnish your office to fit your individual preference and need. We invite you to visit our show- 


room for a complete tour of famous-name office furniture. Call or write today. 


HORNE DESK COMPANY 


57 Pryor Street, N.E. / Atlanta, Georgia / JAckson 1-1463 
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WHERE FROM HERE? 


done and is still not doing everything 
well, but there is no question about 
our willingness and desire to do 
better. 

* * * 

With all of its promise and po- 
tential, Atlanta faces many problems. 
They are essentially the problems of 
growth and of transition. Some are 
the universal problems of all big 
cities; some are singularly the prob- 
lems of the changing Southeast. Our 
particular package of problems is 
somewhat unique, however, because 
our town is unique. 

Let’s state it again: a prime key to 
Atlanta’s economic success is the 
physical efficiency of the city — the 
right- things in the right places at 
the right time at the right cost. It 
is our total environment that is im- 
portant — our interrelated combina- 
tion of good homes and churches, 
good schools and hospitals, efficient 
business districts, specialized profes- 
sional services, adequate industrial 
sites, rapid communications and 
transportation, first-class educational 
facilities, broad cultural activities, 
adequate recreational opportunities— 
in short, the elements of an efficient 
big city. Our economy is not based on 
water, raw materials, cheap labor, 
port operations or even primarily on 
location at this time of revolution in 
transportation and communications. 
It is based primarily on organization. 

We must increase our arsenal of 
available public and private services. 
We must improve the efficiency of 
metropolitan government. We must 
make better use of our local and state 
manpower resources, both white and 
colored. On the industrial develop- 
ment side, we are weak in machine 
skills, die-and-tool making, all types 











of industrial research, testing lab- 
oratories, and many other types of 
skilled and semi-skilled operations. In 
our complement of industrial facili- 
ties, we have not progressed as far 
toward a “mature complex” as we 
have in the white-collar activities. 
More specifically, we must lick the 
problem of how to govern our sprawl- 
ing metropolitan area and how to fi- 
nance our new “outer city.” We must 
take a new look at our zoning regu- 
lations (to allow for our large-scale 
apartment developments in the sub- 
urbs, among other things). We 
must vigorously tackle the problems 
of our “gray” residential areas be- 
tween downtown and the suburbs 
that are not being solved by urban 
renewal. We must do a much better 


. job of planning in Downtown Atlan- 


ta to replace obsolescence with mod- 
ern efficiency and to open up areas 
for expansion. We must push ahead 
with rapid transit and expressways. 

We must work ceaselessly to keep 
local government in enlightened 
hands. We must not become com- 
placent about our past successes in 
handling race relations or in throt- 
tling organized crime. We will face 
increasingly difficult situations as we 
continue to grow. 

These are all desirable objectives 
pointing toward the good life for the 
community at large. What I would 
like to emphasize again is that they 
are also specific objectives in our 
economic planning. In Atlanta, civic 
leadership is economic leadership and 
the two cannot be broken apart. 

Will Atlanta become a great city, 
not just a big one? I think it will. As 
the late beloved Robert MacDougall 
used to say so often: 

“There is only one way that At- 
lanta can travel — first-class.” 
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YOUNG MEN continued from page 25 

two years at Darlington School in Rome. There he 
was president of the Honor Council, co-captain of 
the football team and a member of the varsity 
basketball and baseball teams. He was graduated 
cum laude in 1947 and entered Vanderbilt Univer- 
sity the following fall. He majored in business ad- 
ministration and was graduated — again cum laude 
—in 1951, the same year he was voted the univer- 
sity’s most outstanding student. 

He went to work in Nashville for Equitable Se- 
curities Co. and in April 1952 married his college 
sweetheart (and former Miss Vanderbilt), Bebe 
Sims. (They now have two children, Ric, 7, and 
Betty, 5.) He was assigned to Equitable’s Atlanta 
office. Early in 1955, he joined The Robinson- 
Humphrey Co., Inc. He quickly earned esteem and 
confidence in Atlanta’s investment circles and was 
rewarded with a vice presidency by his firm in 
January 1958, just three years after he had 
joined it. 

Nashville was the birthplace of John Bell Keeble 
(he’s descended from John Bell, Constitutional Un- 
ion candidate for president in 1860), on Nov. 28, 
1929. He attended Nashville public schools and 
Montgomery Bell Academy. The death of his father 
during John’s sophomore year made it necessary 
for him to take a job on the outside. He worked in 
a@ bank for two years and later as an inspector for 
a credit rating bureau. At one time, while still in 
law school, he also held a second job, selling sub- 
scriptions to a private fire department for residents 
beyond the city limits. 

Despite this work load and the new responsi- 
bilities of matrimony (he had married just before 
beginning his final year of law school) he managed 
to graduate fifth in his class, receiving his LL.B. in 
1952. He sold insurance for nearly a year before 
entering the Air Force for a two-year hitch, where- 
in he served in the Judge Advocate General’s De- 
partment. After this tour of duty, John came to 
Atlanta to work for the IRS and joined the law firm 
in 1956. | 

John’s wife is the former Dorothy Fields of 
Nashville. She, Bebe and Dick were in the same 
class at Vandy, while John was a year ahead. They 
were all good friends then, but are even closer to- 
day. Even their kids get along well together. The 
Keebles have three, Madalin, 6, John, 4, and 
David, 2. 

The team of Felker and Keeble is a happy merger 
of talents and an uncommonly harmonious blend of 
personalities. It has thrived on mutual respect and 
unabashed frankness. Their natural rapport is 
bolstered by good-natured banter and the occasional 
bestowal of a sincere compliment. Successful busi- 
ness compacts are commonplace enough, but rarely 
are they built upon so solid a foundation of under- 
standing, trust and genuine fellowship. 


A New Dimension 
| In Local Airline Service 
| For the South... 


Every Seat a “Single” — Like Having Your Own 


Executive Airliner! 


The friendly intimacy of a Superior Airliner cabin 


is like having your own private executive plane. You 
enjoy the comfort and privacy of individual seating— 
no crowding or jostling — and the view from the 
| panoramic window is all yours to enjoy. 

Your stewardess, specially trained to provide the 
ultimate in service and attentiveness, has only eight 


passengers to occupy her full attention. 


Superior service is now yours to enjoy. Call your 


Superior agent and plan Superior comfort and con- 


| nections in the South. 





| NOW SERVING 
Atlanta + Huntsville > Memphis 
New Orleans + Monroe, La. 
Other Southeastern Cities Planned for Service Soon 





IT COSTS NO MORE 
TO GO FIRST CLASS 
ON SUPERIOR! 





| 
| 





Superior Service in the South 


MUNICIPAL AIRPORT-ATLANTA / Phone PO 6-7871 
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HIGH HAMPTON INN 
and Country Club 


Mountain resort of unsurpassed beauty, just a short 314 
hour drive from Atlanta. Off the beaten path with private 
18-hole golf course, stables, lakes, tennis courts, trap shoot- 
ing, children’s beach area, and many other facilities adjacent 
to the Inn. Special activities for children. An ideal family 
vacationland. American plan from $10.50 daily. Also com- 
plete facilities for small and medium-sized groups and 
business meetings. Open until October 30. Plan your Fall 
meeting this year at High Hampton. For folder, rates or 
reservation information, write Manager, High Hampton Inn 
& Country Club, Dept. AT, Cashiers, North Carolina — or 
call our Atlanta office: JAckson 4-3486. 








HERE AT McDONOUGH WE'RE 
BUILDING FOR INDUSTRY... 


any size, any facility, anywhere 


We will build or lease plants, warehouses, 
office buildings and distribution centers 
to your specifications. We offer as refer- 
ences many national firms for whom we 
have built on the above basis. Call, wire 
or write today for complete details to Mr. 
L. J. Akin. 


McDONOUGH CONSTRUCTION CO. of GEORGIA 


1958 Monroe Drive, N.E. * TRinity 2-6611 
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CHAMBER POTPOURRI continued from page 35 





After World War II — during which he served 
on the Advisory Board for the Office of Defense 
Transportation and the War Food Administration 
— he wrote the book, “Postwar Industrial Develop- 
ment and Reconversion.” He has lectured widely on 
industrial activities and is a member and former 
chairman of the American Industrial Development 
Council, which is composed of development men in 
the U. S. and Canada. He is also a member and 
former president of the Southern Industrial De- 
velopment Council. 

Because of Shaw’s wide experience and service 
in most all phases of Atlanta’s development, there 
are probably few men who know Atlanta’s needs 
and possibilities as well, and few serve the city 
better. 


NEW MEMBERS 


AMERICAN POTASH & CHEMICAL Co. / Mr. William 
W. Young, 3330 Peachtree Road, N.E. (5); spon- 
sor — Franklin Garrett. 


R. H. BLAIR & COMPANY / R. H. Blair, Jr., Fulton 
Federal Building (3) ; sponsor — Wm. G. Pritchard. 


BLAU & HALL, ARCHITECTS / George G. Blau, Jr., 
120 Fifth Street, N.E. (8); sponsor — William G. 
Pritchard. 


BRADSHAW’S RESTAURANTS / Mr. Calvin R. Brad- 
shaw, 223 Mitchell Street, S.W. (3) ; sponsor—Wm. 
G. Pritchard. 


BROADVIEW, INC. / G. R. Nicholson, 2581 Piedmont 
Road, N.E. (5); sponsor — Edwin R. Haas, Jr. 














CHASTAIN FINANCE COMPANY / Mr. Robert Chas- 
tain, 81 Poplar Street, N.W. (3) ; sponsor — Edwin 
R. Haas, Jr. 


RoDNEY M. Cook AGENCY / Mr. Rodney M. Cook, 
5775 Long Island Drive, N.W. (5) ; sponsor — Wm. 
G. Pritchard. 


DiIGBY’s KALISH & AINSWORTH, OPT. / Mr. Joe 
Digby, 380 Peachtree Street, N.E. (8); sponsor — 
Mr. John Francis Evans. 


ECONOMY EXTERMINATING COMPANY / Mr. F. L. 
Hand, Jr., 687 Lee Street, S.W. (10); sponsor — 
Harold R. Random. 


ELLIOTTS’ PEACHTREE STUDIO, INC. / Mr. Dale El- 
liott Roberts, 3234 Peachtree Road, N.E. (5) ; spon- 
sor — Staff — Opie L. Shelton. 


C. W. FARMER COMPANY OF ATLANTA / Mr. S. C. 
Evans, 554 Monroe Place, N.E. (24); sponsor — 
Direct Mail. 


HonGc KoNnG & DING Ho RESTAURANTS / Mr. Tom 
P. Wong, 108 Luckie Street, N.E. (3); sponsor — 
Edwin R. Haas, Jr. 


LULLABY DIAPER SERVICE / Mr. Earl F. Alcorn, 582 
Piedmont Avenue, N.E. (8) ; sponsor — Frank All- 
corn III. 


MASTERCRAFT CONSTRUCTION Co. / Mr. Garland W. 





Sheriff, 3430 Stewart Ave., Hapeville, Ga.; sponsor | 


— Direct Mail. 


OPERATIONS RESEARCH INCORPORATED / Mr. Thomas 
L. Newberry, 1430 Peachtree St., N.W. (9); spon- 
sor — Paul W. Miller. 


Mr. CHARLES HENRY SACK / Consulting Engineer, 
1996 E. Roxboro Road, N.E. (5); sponsor — 
Charles E. Crowder. 


SEPECO, INc. / Mr. B. L. Nicholson, 610 Morosgo 


Drive, N.E. (5) ; sponsor — Wm. G. Pritchard. 


STATE WHOLESALERS, INC. / Mr. David N. Meyer, 
436 Armour Circle, N.E. (9); sponsor — Wm. G. 
Pritchard. 


TAYLOR-GARNER Corp. / Mr. K. Z. Taylor, 1113 
Healey Building (3); sponsor — William V. 
Costello. 


TOWN & COUNTRY Foop Co. oF ATLANTA, INC. / Mr. 
Robert B. Shearer, 234 Atlanta Street, Marietta, 
Georgia; sponsor — Philip Mitchell. 


GEORGE L. WRIGHT & COMPANY / Mr. George L. 
Wright (3), 614 Fulton National Bank Bldg. ; spon- 
sor — J. O. Williford. 





Sales Analysis /Accounts Receivable and Ageing /General Ledger 
Accounting and Financial Statements/Payroll and Labor Distribution/ 
Job Cost Control / inventory Control and Valuation / Accounts Payable 
and Expense Distribution /Commission Calculations and Statements 

General Statistical Analyses and Computing/Special Data 
Processing Systems for Business 
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CORPORATION: SERVICES 





1125 SPRING STREET, N. W. ATLANTA 9, GEORGIA TRINITY 4-8925 


ENGRAVED 
PLASTIC and METAL 
NAME PLATES 


LADIES 








Stock and Custom Made Plates 


Eee 


83 Poplar St. N.W. 
Atlanta, Ga. 





JA 2-8883  @ 
P.0. Box 972 
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ONE INKING. 


10,000 
COPIES! 


A. B. DICK 
Mimeograph 


MODEL 455 





@ Completely Automatic Inking 

@ Copies are sharp, clean, even— 
like fine printing, yet ata 
fraction of the cost 

@ 500 copies every 2'2 minutes 

@ Prints up to 5 colors at one time 

@ Positive paper feeding 
eliminates waste 

@ Prints electronic stencils—solid 
and detailed art work 





| 7 Models, $197.50 and up 





Call today for a free demonstration 
ond trdde-in appraisal of 
your present duplicator. 


The MIMEOGRAPH CO. 


‘S. 370 Spring St. NW @ TR3-3181 | 
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LOCKHEED 
continued from page 24 


discuss a trip into the next county. 
This is not unexpected, for man has 
been flooded with such an array of 
new developments that nothing sur- 
prises him anymore. 

This progress—which is being 
made so much faster now than in the 
past —is drawing on one great, in- 
dispensible resource — the minds of 
creative, imaginative, and educated 
men. Thousands of these minds, 
which would have remained unused 
a few years ago, can now benefit from 
the knowledge of centuries and ex- 
pand upon it. That knowledge has 
been made easily available with our 
vast and comparatively cheap print- 
ing methods, with radio, films, and 
television, and probably most im- 
portant, with our widened educa- 
tional system. 

Lockheed/Georgia is contributing 
to those facilities m a unique way. 
It is designing and building nuclear 
training reactors for colleges and 
universities which will, with the co- 
operation of the Atomic Energy Com- 
mission, develop the nuclear scien- 
tists of the future. 

The University of Texas, Pensa- 
cola Junior College in Florida (the 
first junior college in the nation to 
install one) and Ohio State Univer- 
sity have all purchased reactors man- 
ufactured by the Lockheed Nuclear 
Products Branch in Atlanta. Lock- 
heed is presently building one for 
Purdue University, which will be- 
come the first reactor in Indiana. 

Texas University was the first to 
receive a Lockheed/Georgia reactor. 
Compared to the big research reactor 
at the Georgia Nuclear Laboratories 
at Dawsonville, the Texas training 


For maximum contacts and minimum costs 


reactor is said to be like an “erector 
set”, but it — and the one at Pensa- 
cola Junior College — are quite ade- 
quate to train students in the use of 
radiation equipment and the charac- 
teristics of reactors. 

The Ohio University’s reactor is 
considerably larger. Twenty feet 
high, nineteen feet long and twenty- 
four feet wide, it can cover the entire 
range of reactor capability, while the 
reactor being built for Purdue will 
be the first of its kind designed chief- 
ly for student use and will be the 
same as the one now on display in 
Rio de Janeiro on the “Atoms for 
Peace” tour of South America. 

Costing less than $150,000, it will 
be of the “swimming pool” type, 
which permits its core — where the 
chain reaction take splace — to be 
viewed during operations. The core is 
at the bottom of a circular tank 18 
feet deep and 8 feet in diameter. It 
will be visible through 13 feet of 
water, which provides ample protec- 
tion from radiation emitted by a re- 
actor of such low power range. The 
reactor is so designed that it may be 
operated at a higher power level in 
the future, and may be moved when 
a new nuclear facility is developed. 

This investment in the future of 
nuclear science by educational insti- 
tutions may not pay off for a few 
years, but no one doubts the fantastic 
achievements possible with this un- 
limited source of power. The Georgia 
Division’s Nuclear Laboratories are 
already conducting experiments lead- 
ing to the development of an atomic 
powered aircraft. 

The largest facility of its kind in 
the country, these Laboratories con- 
sist of 11,495 acres located sixty 
miles north of Atlanta. The huge 
test reactor is unshielded and oper- 
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Exhibit Your Products at 


Georgia's Largest Annual Event 


* 


Sept. 28 thru Oct. 7 


AT Annual Southeastout FAIR 


For reservations, write or call: Southeastern Fair Association 
P. O. Box 4988, Atlanta 2, Georgia, Telephone MArket 2-3511 
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ated above ground. This dictated the 
choice of a large area, remote from 
populated centers. 

The: facility was designed, built, 
and is now operated by Lockheed’s 
Georgia Division for the U. S. Air 
Force. It is used for irradiation and 
testing aircraft components and sub- 
systems in the radiation environment 
anticipated for operational nuclear- 
powered airplanes. 

Items can be tested within the re- 
actor field under various combina- 
tions of environmental factors, such 
as irradiation, humidity, ozone, pres- 
sure, and temperature. 

Expanded use of the laboratories 
will permit radiation work to be per- 
formed for other government agen- 
cies and for commercial concerns, 
along with colleges and universities. 

Lockheed’s Human Factors Re- 
search Laboratory at Marietta is, al- 
so, working with college students. 
The Air Force and Lockheed psy- 
chologists are studying results of a 
“space cabin” in which Georgia Tech 
and Emory students participated. 
They are trying to determine how 
well a crew of five men can work to- 
gether in a space vehicle. 

Last year, groups of Strategic Air 
Command B-52 pilots were confined 
continuously for fifteen days in the 
Lockheed “space cabin” in an experi- 
ment to see how well an individual 
could work on a schedule of four 
hours of work and two hours of rest 
around the clock. 

Unlike these “individual” testings 
of the SAC crew members, the stu- 
dents performed as a group. They co- 
ordinated their efforts in seeking to 
solve numerical, perception, and audi- 
tory problems presented to them via 
electronics by the psychologists. 
oS the pean were not iden- 
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tical to those involved in operating a 
space vehicle, they exercised the same 
mental processes of the “crews”. 
Four crews from Tech and one from 
Emory were used during this experi- 
ment. 

At this same Human Factors Lab- 
oratory, a Null Gravity Simulator has 
rotated submerged frogmen up to 80 
rpm to create the effects of weight- 
lessness. The frogmen had air supply 
tubes and electrodes taped to their 
bodies while scientists at Lockheed 
recorded their reactions — a preview 
of how man will react, work, and 
sleep while floating weightlessly 
through outer space for long periods 
of time. 

If the man on the street is blase 
about the remarkable new develop- 
ments now taking place, Lockheed is 
not. In a recent speech by Robert E. 
Gross, Chief Executive Officer and 
Chairman of the Board of Lockheed, 
stated, “In our vision of the work 
that remains for us to do, we are now 
getting glimpses of projects so vast 
and so significant that they stagger 
the imagination. We shall not achieve 
them all, of course, but we shall 
achieve some. And in that achieve- 
ment our Georgia Division will play 
an important part.” 


EDITOR'S NOTE: This article completes a three- 
part series on the Lockheed colossus. Treating 
any story in three parts, in three separate is- 
sues, is a departure from the policy of this 
magazine. We felt justified in this case, how- 
ever, and letters from our readers indicate they 
share our feeling. Lockheed has three multi- 
million-dollar faces—the C-130 and C-141 face, 
the JetStar face, and the new Missile & Space 
face. Each face, we felt, required a full story. 

A few days after the last article was written 
and set in type, a news release informed us that 
Lockheed/Georgia as we have known it is no 
more. The name has been changed. The official 
name is now Lockheed-Georgia Company. W. A. 
Pulver, who has been vice president of the cor- 
poration and general manager of the Georgia 
Division, is president. Everything else remains 
essentially the same. The Lockheed division 
dealing with missiles and space is now called 
Lockheed Missiles and Space Company; the Bur- 
bank Division is now officially Lockheed-Cali- 
fornia Company. 
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BONDED, INSURED 


| WORKMEN 
* 
SUPPLIES AND 
EQUIPMENT 

| FURNISHED 

| .7 

| — 24-HOUR SERVICE 
|_ ESTIMATES ASSOCIATED 


_ CLEANING CONTRACTORS, Inc. 
| 226 COURTLAND ST., N. E. 


| JAckson 3-5507 


Nothing is more indicative of Atlanta’s progress than the con- 
struction boom the city has been enjoying during the past year; 
Blount Construction Company is glad to have been a part of 
this building of Atlanta. Our specialized facilities and abilities 
enable us to offer to builders of Atlanta paving and road con- 
struction tailored to suit the most exacting specifications and 


Blount Construction Company 


contractors and engineers, Phone ME 4-2321 
2690 Buford Highway, NE, Atlanta, Georgia 
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The solidarity of this young 

multi-million dollar Georgia life 
insurance company is reflected 
by an increase in assets 
of more than one 
thousand per cent 
in only five and 


MOUNTAIN one-half years. 
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A salesman is only half : 


effective unless he is backed’ \ 
by adequate sales promotion. \ 


\ 
\ 
\ 


It produces inquiries that open 


the door for his calls, does the 


“telling” — leaves him to do only 
the ‘selling’. It searches out those 
markets that are not worth 
personal selling or must be 
qualified before sales calls are 


made. Sales promotion by mail 


makes effective contacts between 
sales calls, keeps out competition, '-. 
brings back inactive customers, sells 


additional merchandise or service to 
! 
/ 


/ 
/ 


present active accounts. Get a full 
selling effort by the intelligent 

use of Direct Mail. , 
Let our 43 years experience i 


help you. - 


(ClaksFielaek 


ADVERFIsInGc, INC. 
342 West Peachtree Street, N.W 
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“Mer. First” would like to help! Located in the 
financial and industrial center of the Southeast, The First National Bank has 
an intimate knowledge of the Georgia area. Our Special Services Section pro- 
vides complete information about industrial possibilities in this region, in- 
cluding help in locating office space, industrial sites or living space for key 
employees for all new businesses and industries. Let us help you solve your 
industrial and commercial problems. s “Mr. First's” informative industrial map of Atlanta, which 


is inserted in this magazine, is typical of the many special services provided by Atlanta’s oldest and largest bank. Write 
or call for extra copies: Industrial Department, P. O. Box 4148, Atlanta 2/ Phone: JA 5-6671 


THE FIRST NATIONAL BANK OF ATLANTA 


Member FDIC 








KE" ARE REGISTERED TRADEMARKS. Tune in “The Adventures of Ozzie and Harriet” on ABC-TV each week. 


via. REFRESHING NEW FEELING 


... what a special zing... you get from Coke. Revive quick 
as a brisk cold plunge with the lively lift and friendly sparkle 
of ice-cold Coca-Cola. Remember, Coke refreshes you best! 


Regular or King Size 


THE ATLANTA COCA-COLA BOTTLING CO 





